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SOME OF THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL’S YOUNGEST REPRESENTATIVES. 


F you happen to be one having an interest in 
institution life and institution people, then 
join me now on a short visit around the 

institution for the deaf of the lake-bound state. 
The Michigan people have every reason to be 
proud of the present conditions in this school, as 
they exist under the management of Supt. F. D. 
Clarke, who has had control there for over thirteen 
years. Since his coming, the lawns have developed 
into beautiful gardens, which make a_ pictur- 
esque contrast to the backgrounds of hills and 
wild woodlands stretching towards the east and 


south. In the western part, the school has acres 
of rich farmland, barns, and a cow-shed that is 
the envy of the best farms in the county ; for it is 
shingle-stained without and all polished within, 
and is stocked with particularly fine cattle. North 
of the school lies the deer-park, filled with deer, 
and having a deer-stable,. built after the Swiss 
style of architecture. Such is the scenery around 
the Michigan school. 

The Main Building is constructed on the same 
plans as used for the ‘*‘ Fanwood,’’ New York 
institution, and compares with that structure in 


color and general appointments. West of the 
Main Building are, the industrial buildings and 
the small boys’ dormitory. East of the Main 
Building are, the superintendents cottage, Brown 
Hall, and Orchard Cottage. This cottage is built 
near the end of the orchard and is isolated from the 
other buildings, so it can be turned into a conta- 
gious hospital in case of an epidemic breaking out. 
In the meantime, it is used as a school of Domes- 
tie Science. Here, under the charge of a compe- 
tent instructor, each year, a dozen of the older 
girls live together and take a course of instruction 
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“'NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 


in preparing meals, serving them and other 
household accomplishments. The girls take 
turns serving the meals in their Cottage-home, 
and when some special occasion brings them 
invitations, they serve at the table in some other 
building, Then they appear very 
sweet in their white caps and aprons, 
and many admiring glances are cast 
in their direction by the members of 
visiting foot-ball, base-ball, or basket- 
ball teams honored with invitations to 
dine at the school. On national holi- 
days, Miss Drury, the matron, with 
her aide-de-camp, Mr. Neubert, the 
cook, always arrange, (besides minor 
table decorations,) a great centerpiece 
for the center of the dining-room, and 
it is always something very original 
and artistic. The menu, also, is in 
keeping the decorations and the occa- 
sion. 

In Brown Hall, the building given 
exclusively to the educational depart- 
ment, everyone tries to keep in touch 
with the best and most advanced 
methods of teaching. In the Oral 
department, they have a very ener- 
getic principal, who sees to it that 
the speech of the Michigan deaf chil- 
dren is made to compare with that of 
any deaf children in the world. Splen- 
did work is done in the oral classes ; 
and the manual department can make an equally 
fine showing on its side, if one is willing to wan- 
der beyond the precints of the oral realms. 

After seeing the ‘‘ Duck ”’ class, which is being 
prepared for the next Freshman Class of Gallau- 
det College, by Prof. James M. Stewart, one 
should meet Mrs. Josephine Titres Stewart. She 
might be called the ‘‘choir-manager’’ of the 
school. For it is she who forms the different 
«: choirs,’’ selects the pupils and gives much of 
her spare time to drilling them, so that they can 
render in the most beautiful forms of the sign- 
language, hymns, poems and patriotic airs. 
During the past few years, these choirs have been 
asked to appeat on programs for various enter- 
tainments around Flint, and in other towns. 
They are usually chaperoned by one of the lady 
teachers and Supt. Clarke’s niece, Miss Anna 
€arroll, both of whom give vocal accompaniment 
to these ‘‘sign-songs.’’ Often, there is piano, or 
other instrumental accompaniment also. Such a 
combination of graceful motions and harmonic 
sounds seems to give pleasure wherever seen and 
heard. Mrs. Stewart’s work in choir-drilling is 
particularly successful because she became deaf 
after having received some musical instruction. 
Apart from her choir-work, she is an instructor 
in the advanced manual department. 

Under the management of Miss Mary B. Beat- 
tie, dramatic presentations are often made on the 
chapel stage in Brown Hall, and in some of these 
plays, operatic songs are given in signs, with 
vocal and piano accompaniment. 

Mr. R. lL. Erd, the physical-culture director, 
teaches several of his classes to go through the 
figures of exquisite dances procurred from Prof. 
M. B. Gilbert, the great dancing-master. As the 
pupils dance, Mr. Erd stands near the piano and 


keeps count by the sign-method. ‘These ‘‘counts’’ 
are carefully followed by the leader of the class, 
and, in turn, the dancers follow the steps of the 
leader so that they all keep perfect time and step 
with the piano-music. Basket-ball is played in 


‘““PHEY ALL KEEP PERFECT TIME AND STEP WITH PIANO-MUSIC.”’ 


‘“THE FISHERMAN’S LUCK.”’ 


the gymnasium a great deal during the winter 
months. The boys’ teams and the girls’ teams 
play matched games with the High School teams 
of different places. The school teams are per- 
mitted to play out of town sometimes, but they 
always go under the care of thoroughly reliable 
persons, 

The following is the program of an exhibition 


‘“COMING THROUGH THE RYE.”’ 


recently given in the gymnasium, under the 
direction of Mr. Erd :— 
SPO DAB ROI s iie,s Salas a gine sie nee aly All the Clsasse 


2. Aesthetic Dancing, Verona Minuet...... ance Ney 
Baten e sae Sixteen Girls and Boys 


3, Hamburg Drill..... Twelve Picked Boys 
4. Mat Work...........---.A Class of Boys 
5, Horse Vaulting.......... A Class of Boys 
6. High Jumping........../ A Class of Boys 


7. Fancy Indian Club Swinging. .Otto Buby 


8. Aesthetic Dancing, Esprit......... 
d’Amerique Sixteen Girls and Boys 
g. Good Night 
‘‘Comic ’’ songs and pantomimic 
story-telling is often a drawing-card 
on entertainment programs. The 
small boy in the photograph, who is 
telling a fish-story, is occasionally in 
demand with his amusing pantomimic 
rendition of ‘‘ Fisherman’s Luck.’’ 
He is Russel Greenwood, the descend- 
ant of Quaker grandparents. 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye’’ is very 
pleasing, because of the piquancy of 
expression the four dainty maidens 
give to the song. These girls com- 
prises the frst choir, oftenest in de- 
mand, and they are,—Jeanette Telder, Blanche 
LaDue, Bertha Hamilton and Emma Stoddard. 
These photographs were taken by Mr. F. M. 
Kaufman, the boy’s head-supervisor, Hehas four 
of the pupils under his instruction in the art of 
photography. They areall doing creditable work. 
And now, if this visit, so far, is not wholly 
satisfactory, you should pack your traveling-bag 
and come out to Michigan to make a personal 
investigation for yourself. 


Play, not Fire, That Attracted 
People. 


A prominent manager of Two Dollar attractions 
took lunch with me the other day at a Broadway 
hotel. When we stepped into Broadway at 1:15 
several fire engines were approaching from down 
town. By the time we had reached 28th street 
the clanging engine bells were only a few yards 
in our rear, An immense crowd was gathering 
in front of Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. It 
filled the lobby and overflowed the sidewalk to the 
curb, The theatre must be on fire, remarked my 
companion. But the engine passed by the Proctor 
House, and we then knew that the blaze was on 
ahead. We inquired of a policeman the cause of 
the big gathering in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, and he informed us that they were wait- 
ing to buy matinee tickets. It is a regular thing 
every day, he added. 

All-star Sunday concerts are held at 2 and 
8p.M, atallof F. F. Proctor’s New York theatres. 


O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 
Marmion 
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‘‘ Why this bond is forfeit ; 


SILENT WORKER E\G 


And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 


A pound of flesh. - aie 


The remarkable presentation of ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’? which was enacted at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf on Washington’s birthday by 
the teachers and others at that institution, was 
repeated at Brown hall last evening before a good- 
sized audience. 

The results obtained by Miss Williamson as 
Shylock and Josephine Stewart as Portia as well 
as by every other member of the cast is little short 
of marvelous. and is one of most interesting stage 
productions of the great bard’s comedy of which 
there is any record. 

The first thing which is suggested to the audi- 
tor who has seen the piece presented by the great 
actors of this period and by those few lights in 
the theatrical profession which have passed out 
from the scene of action during the past decade, 
but who wete recognized as great in this peice, is 
the ‘possibilities of the acting. It must be con- 
fessed that the sign-language possesses many 
elements to render clearand plain the thought to 
be presented which are not encompassed by the 
ordinary method of speech and this point is em- 
phasized as the play progresses. There is many 
a place in the comedy where the rather complex 


thoughts.of the author are made clearer by ‘the: 


sign-language than by the average player: who 
has possession of all his faculties. 

Miss Williamson's Shylock was energetic, force- 
ful and revengeful. 


PHOTO BY F. 


D, KAUFMAN 


NERISSA, 


TUBAL, SHYLOCK, 


“A sentence | 


She portrayed a man ain-. 
yielding and terrible in his hate: for Christians’ 


( Portia). 


PHOTO BY CLYDE SEACH 


PHOTO BY GLYDE BEACH 


PORTIA 
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BASSANIO NERISSA. GRATIANO 


“TL give them with this ring, 


Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love.” 


SILENT WORKER ENG 


SHYLOCK. (Miss WILLIAMSON) 


“We trifle times J. pray thee, pursue sentence." 


PORTIA, ANTONIO, 


Come, prepare,”’ 


GRATIANO, 


SILENT WORKER ENG 


BASSANIO 


and his anxiety to take the life of poor Antonio 
who had forfeited his life to secure a loan for his 
friend Bassanio, The conception was clear and 
the acting so unexpected that the young woman 
came in for liberal commendation from every spec- 
tator. 

The Portia of Mrs. Stewart was beautiful to be- 
hold and charming in the portrayal. The girl 
lover and the wife were gracious and attractive, 
and the acting was most excellent in every scene. 
Mrs. Stewart has unusual stage presence and tal- 
ent. The other parts were all well taken and alto- 
gether the entertainment was most interesting in 
every way. The costumes and scenery were all 
nade at the school and indicated the breadth of 
the instructions and the ingenuity of those in 
charge. It is to be hoped that the present success 
will be an incentive for the teachers to put on 
some other Shakesperean production at some 
future date. 

About 150 of Flint’s prominent society people 
were at Brown Hall Michigan School for the Deaf 
last night and witnessed one of the prettiest 
entertainments over given on a local amateur 
stage. 

The presentation was Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, by the deaf teachers and never were the 
beauties of the: sign-language more strikingly 
portrayed. The stage settings were cleverly 
arranged and the costuming designed and made 
by the teachers themselves were handsome and a 
credit to the makers. 

Though the’ work of the participants is deserv- 
ing of great credit that of Miss M. Miller William- 
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Miss M. MILLER WILLIAMSON 
as she really is 
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son in the character of Shylock should have 
especial mention. She was fine, her apperance 
being decidedly professional and her acting really 
superb. The play was perfectly organized and 
the training something remarkable as the words 
of the great play came from the lips of the inter- 
preter Miss Mary B. Beattie they were also spoken 
in the rhythmatic motion of the voiceless lan- 
guage, the gestures being in perfect attune with 
the lines as read. 

The affair was unique in every particular and 
was one thoroughly enjoyed by those invited.— 
Flint fournal, February 24th. : 


** SUNSET” 
(IN THE OZARKS.) 


I love my home, my cheery hearth, 
And all that’s true and good on earth, 
And all that warms and all that cheers, 
And all that drives away our fears, 

And she who does abide with me, 

And these fair children on my knee, 
And Him who blesses this dear home, 
And guides my steps where e’er I roam. 


O home, O sweet composure ! 

When, from the world’s exposure, 

Into thy welcoming rooms I go 

And meet the fire’s bright, warming glow 
And greet the loved ones waiting here, 
What bliss on earth is half so dear? 


I've often longed for other joys 
When these would seem too tame, 

And sought the scenes where gold decoys 
And makes or wrecks a name ; 

And joined the whirl of pleasure there 
That mocks the fleeting hours, 

Until this spot would seem as lone 
As woods when winter lowers. 

But oh! the bliss on coming back, 
And oh! the joy that’s here, 

And oh! the music of the crack 
Of greenwood burning near. 

Let others praise the pleasures gay 
That fade as they appear, 


But none has ever come my way, 
However far and wide I stray, 

That filled my cup so full of cheer, 
And nestled to my heart so dear 

As this sweet home I’ve builded here 


HOWARD L,. TERRY. 
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, presented a half-tone cut of the inembers 

of Chicago Division, No. 1, Fraterrial So- 

ciety of the Deat, This div’sion isthe first organ- 
ized and largest in point of numbers of the sub- 
ordinate divisions (or branch lodges) of the So- 
ciety. It was organized and chartered in Novem 
ber 1901, At this writing it has on its roster 116 
members, of whom 90 are resident and 26 non- 
resident members, and a list of several applicants 
awaiting action. The photograph from which 
the cut was made was taken at the February 
meeting of the division and at thatitime the roster 
stood as is noted under the cut itself. The divi- 
sion owing to its size is naturally the leader of 
the various divisions (the others being located at 
Detroit, Saginaw, Louisville, Little Rock, Nas- 
hua, Dayton, Bay City and Cincinnati) and it has 
become a by word with them all that ‘‘ when they 
catch up with Chicago, they will be content.’’ 
Chicago has. of course, a larger deaf population 
than any of the other cities which have a division, 
so it is no fault of theirs that they will have to 
trv pretty hard to ‘‘catch up.’’ The division has 
of late been taking a more active part in the sociil 
life of the Chicago deaf—its balls, picnics and 
entertainments adding considerable to the pleas- 
ant and profitable events experienced in this city 
by the 2000 or so estimated population of our class. 
The plan of the Society for an organization of the 
deaf on fraternil benefit lines has been proven a 
possibility—the organization being on a firm 
footing and growing in size and in ‘usefulness 
with steps that are pleasing and a’point for con- 
gratulation to every member, and Chicago is do- 
ing her share. The division officers (whose 
terms end this month) are Chas’ W. Kessler, 
president ; Cornelius Boyle, vice-president ; Frank 
A Spears, secretary; Alfred A. Bierlein, treas- 
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urer; Frederick W. Sibitzky, director; Frank 
Holton, sergeant. 

The officers elected at the April meeting for the 
May to October term are: F. P. Gibson, presi- 
dent ; Frank Friday, vice-presldent ; Charles Its- 
kin, secretary ; Alfred Bierlein, Treasurer; Ernest 
Reinke, director ; George Gaddis, sergeant. 


The work in raising funds in Chicago for the 
Illinois [lome for the Aged and Infirm Deaf is 
going along with characteristic vim, The enter- 
tainment given March 15 at the Memorial Baptist 
Church was repeated at the Woodlawn Park P res- 
byterian Church March 30. Both events added 
quite a little to the fund. The reports from the 
state treasurer, Mr. Cleary of Jacksonville, show 
the Fund has passed the tooo-mark’ and is grow- 
ing.at a rate pleasing to the workers in the cause, 
It is proposed that the deaf of Chicago and their 
various organizations give an union picnic on 
Labor day, and preparations are being made to 
that end, ‘This outing will in no wise interfere 
with the regular picnics of the various organiza- 
tions and should be attended by all who can 
possibly go—the proceeds to go to the Home Fund. 


At the April meeting of the Pas-a-Pas club 
(April 7) the members received a genuine surprise. 
Just previousto adjournment, President Ritchie 
asked the members to line up and have a cigar on 
‘*the second president who had married while in 
office’’—himself. This announcement was a 
‘“stunner,'’? as Mr. Ritchie had been set down asa 
life member of the Bachelor’s club. Mrs. Ritchie 
was Miss Agnes Menagh. They have a host of 
good wishes from their friends, old or new. 


The entertainment committee of the Pas-a-Pas 
club had a busy time of it during March. Onthe 
rith a ‘‘ Smoker’’ was given as asend off to Simon 
Himmelschein, who has left to take up his resi- 
dence in California, and on the 24th a ‘‘Staz’’ was 
given under the direction of Mr. Liebenstein, 
which was voted all right. Then on the 31st the 
Lit had its innings and a varied program carried 
out. 


FROM A FLASH LUHT PHOTO BY BRO WALTER THIRSK 


Members in the Group 17. F. W. Sibitzky 


COURTESY OF THE FRAT, CHICAGO 


Non-resident Members 


71. C. B. Morris Russell Smith 


18. John Schorr 


1. Jacob Gotthainer 19. C. W. Kessler 
2. Peter Heinz 20. Frank Spears 
3. Wendell Kalck 21. A, A. Bierlein 
4. J. J. Piskac 22. Frank Holton 
5. Louis Wallack 23. George Fraser 
6. Harry Hensel 24. C. T. Sullivan 
7. Arthur Meck 25. E. W. Hall 

3. Henry Samson 26. James Clancy 
9. Roy Grimse 27. Walter Thirsk 
10. A. F. Gersch 28. F. P. Gibson 


35- Philip Smith 53. Frank Rose 
36. A. Himmelschein 54. M. Himmelstein 
37- Henry Dornbush 55. Peter Springer 


38. Austin Baird 


. S. Goldberg 


72. J. P. Dahl 
73. J. J. Kleinhans 
74. J. S. Gordon 


Fred Shatwell 
H. H. Kohn 

W. F. Schneider 
H. G. Knoblock 
Frank Whitney 


11. C. H. Blayney 29. J. A. Magnuson 
12, W. J. Curran 30. Anton Vezinsky 
13. G. A. Christenson 31. J. H. Gibney 


Members Absent J. 0. Harris 
L. H. Vaughan 
George Tate G. H. Gilkey 
I. Heymanson N. H. ‘Uran 
J. H.-Geary Ww. °T. Hatt 
E A. Schroeder W. T Brady 
E E. Carlson Charles Wolff 


14. Samuel Norris 32. Max Caro 
15. Herman Witte 33. Joseph Hartz 


. Cornelius Boyle 


34. Edw. DesRocher 


39. George Schriver 57. F. C. Schultz 
40. M. 1. Dowling 58. William Heagie 
41. Adolph Jacoby 59. Ernest Burch 
42. Paul Block 60. Ralph Miller 
43- J. J. Ellman 61. Henry Fritz 

44. Frank Zitnik 62. Charles Itskin 
45. Oscar Pearson 63. George Gaddis 
46. Robett Powers 64. Wash. Barrow 
47. Guy Hoagland 65. Ernest Reineke 
48. Louis Newman 66. A. I, Liebenstein 
49. L. D. Mebane 67. Charles Stewart 
50. Fratk Friday . Harry Evatison 
51. Charles Friday 69, John White 


. George Gillette 


7o 


. William Bishoff 


Jerry Bonnema 
F. D. Curtis 

Frank Spalding 
H. B, Péterson 


Hugh Gates 

M. B. Hixon 

E. W. Worley 
E. Hartman 


° 


Chicago Division, F, S. D., entertains its mem- 
bers and their ladies April 28 at its hall with a 
social program. May 5, it will giv ea May Party at 
the Metropolitan hall, Hatfison Stteet, and South 
44th ave., and arrangements for its Annual picnic 
this summer are Hege way. 

. P. Gipson. 


South Australia. 


MEETING of the above institution was held 
in the Wright-street Church and Institute on 
Friday afternoon February 16th. 

The report of the missionary (the Rev. E. Salas) 
to the committee was satisfactory. The health of 
the inmates had been good, and all the deaf were 
in employment, with exception of one, and he 
had been promised work. The number of deaf 
mutes under the care of the mission was 77. The 
profit of the annual tea and public meeting, held 
in October, amounting to £3, had been "paid to 
the mission funds. The paral picnic was held 
at Brighton beach on November 13, and proved a 
successful fixture. The publication of Afonth 
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News was begun in September, and since then 
the circulation has doubled.: Since the end of 
September £325 33 had been received, Of this 
amount Mr. Sturke had collected 4177;'7%10. Mr. 
Solnmion: £162 6’3, and Mr. Salas £85:9’2.,. The 
financial position of the mission had been improv- 
ing; and the amount to its credit -was°£120. 

A meeting was held in the evening to bid. fare- 
well to Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Goode, who are about 
to visit the’ Holy Land, and also for the purpose 
of extending a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. W. Tay- 
lor, who have just returned from a trip round the 
world. | There was a good attendance. of inmates 
and friends. Mr. Goode presided. Thespeakers 
a. oP. 
Colton, D. Nock, J. Gibson, and the Revs. E. R. 
Miller, E. Salas, and C. H. Goldsmith. The 
words of the various speakers were translated to 
the deaf-mutes by Mesers. S. Johnstone and A. 
C. W. Cox. 


PRAISE FOR THE DEAF. 


At a meeting of the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb In- 
stitution on Friday evening, Mr. §. Johnstone 
(superintendent of the Brighton Institution) said 


8, r.. S. D. 
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H. G. AUGUSTUS E. I. Hotycross 


H. L. MUNDARY 
R. C. BIcE 


R. B. JEFFRIES 
AYTON DIVISION No. 8, F. S. D., was organ- 
ized March 18, 1905, with eight charter mem- 
bers.” Previous to its organization an entertain- 
ment was arranged for, which started the division 
with some $35 in its local fund, Bro. E. I. Holy- 
cross, who was the first member in Dayton, taking 
the leading part in the organizing and subsequent 
progress of the division. Its meetings have been 
ield in the commodious Miller Hall at Washington 
and Main streets, and, right at the outset, it took 
the lead in the social, as well as benevolent affairs 
f the deaf in this part of the state. It has gone 
ight along gaining new members and new friends 
‘ay by day until it now ranks with any of our 
livisions in point of progress and general get-up- 
and-go-aheaditiveness. In August, 1905, the di- 
vision was increased by the doing away with the 
at-large system and gained thereby three new mem- 
bers, Since September eleven new applicants 


SOCiETY OF 


J. H. MUELLER 
ELMER LEWIS 


THE DEAF, 
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ELMER FOWLER HOWARD BARNES 
JAcKson BATES 


FRANK REITMAN C. H. Cory, Jr. 


B. C. WoRTMAN 


have been admitted by the division, five of these 
being transferred to the new Cincinnati division. 
The division is officered as follows: B.C. Wort- 
man, president; H. P. Mundary, vice-president ; 
H. G. Augustus, secretary ; C. H. Cory, treasurer ; 
Elmer Lewis, director; Elmer Fowler, sergeant. 
On its roster are the following: (Resident mem- 
bers): B.C. Wortman, C. H. Cory, H. G. Au- 
gustus, Elmer Lewis, J. D. Bates, Elmer Fowler, 
R. C. Bice, E. I. Holycross. (Non-resident mem- 
bers): A. I. Whitacre, P. L. Stevenson. W J. 
Nichols, A. V. Smith, F. C. Reitman, H. I,. Mun- 
dary, R. B. Jeffries, Howard Barnes, W. W. Hines, 
Rion Hoel. (Transferred to Cincinnati): J. H. 
Mueller, Joseph Fisher, C. H. Button, Emil Sch- 
neider, W. H. Kilgour. 

The half-tone group is from a photograph taken 
New Years’s day and contains all of the resident 


‘ members and five of the non-residents.— 7he Frat. 
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that during the Christmas holidays a number of 
deaf-mutes visited the eastern States. Some of 
them had evidently done a little business on their 
own account, for before the holiday was over Mr. 
Johnstone received a letter-from a gentleman in 
another State, asking, ‘‘ What sort of a man is 
So-and-So ? He has been proposing marriage to 
my daughter.’’ The superintendent was pleased 
to be able to give the young man a splendid 
character so that his ‘‘ little affair was settled up 
satisfactorily.’’ Continuing, Mr. Johnstone said 
—‘‘l only wish every young man and woman in 
South Australia would not marry until he or she 
brought good reference from some minister, That 
would tend to bring about much more happiness 
in married life. I hope you young men here will 
further develop the good characters you have now, 
and that you will become stronger in every way- 
You are a credit to your missionary (Mr. Salas) 
and all who are connected with you.’’ 


MR, W. TAYLOR HONORED. 


Mr. W. Taylor (formerly treasurer of the Blind, 
Deaf, and Dumb Institution) was presented with 
an illumniated address at the meeting of the in- 
stitution on Friday evening, on the occasion of his 
return to Australia. Mr. C. H. Goode (the presi- 
dent,) who leaves shortly ona trip to the Holy 
Land, was bidden farewell. 


PROGRESSIVE DEAF-MUTES. 


The Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Institution was in 
1899 presented by the late Mr. J. H. Angas with 
an uncultivated farm, of 280 acres in area at Para- 
field. Mr. A. G. H. Cox, who is now the mana- 
ger, left the Brighton home with an old cow, and 
with this and an old horse and a pig he settled on 
the farm. Many inmates of the Brighton home 
were incapable of hard work, and with the help of 
these people, Mr. Cox cultivated the land and 
built his houses and appointments. The venture 
has been an unqualified success, and at the meet- 
ing of the institution on Friday evening Mr. Cox’s 
report to the committee was brought under notice, 
and complimentary references were made by 
numerous speakers. The wheat crop had turned 
out well, and had averaged about 27 bushels to 
the acre, and 45 bags of wheat had been sold, the 
price realized being £100 13’4.. Straw tothe value 
of £12 15’ had also been “sold. A two-year-old 
colt, reared on the place, had been sold for £30 
to go to Western Australia. In May 80 sheep 
had been bought at a cost of 464 4’2, and in six 
months from the sale of lambs, wool, and skins, 
£61 18’3 had been received, and the value of the 
meat consumed had been £7 5’10, making a total 
of £69 4’1. After this amount, 63 sheep and nine 
lambs were left. The income derived from the 
farm for the five months ending January 31 (in- 
clusive of a few small subscriptions) had been 
£342 05, and this, after paying salaries, wages, 
and all other expenses, left a credit balance of 
£26 1/2. 


The Aspinwall-McCarty Nuptials 


St. Edward’s Church, Seventh and York 
streets, Philadelphia, was the scene, April 18th, of 
an interesting ceremony, when Miss Carrie As- 
pinwall, of Millville, N. J., and Eugene McCarty, 
of 1937 North Seventh street, both of whom are 
deaf-mutes, were united in marriage by the Rev. 
Father J. Kohl, uncle of the bridgegroom. 

The ceremony was conducted exclusively 
through the medium of sign-languages. 

Miss Aspinwall is a very pretty blonde and 
tall. The was graduated from the School for 
Deaf-Mutes in Trenton, N. J., at the age of 15 
with the highest honors. The bridgegroom was 
educated in Buffalo, N. Y., and is employed in 


Philadelphia. He was attended by his brother, 
Samuel McCarty, of Providence, R. I., alsoa 
deaf-mute. Miss Aspinwall was attended by 


Miss C. McCarty, sister of the groom, as brides- 
maid, and Miss Marie Walton as flower girl. 

The ceremony was witnessed by 100 invited 
guests, some of whom were deaf-mutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carty, after a short tour of the 
South, will take up their residence on North 
Seventh street, in Philadelphia. 
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CCORDING to Chicago correspondence in an 
eastern paper published in the interests of 
Roman Catholic deaf-mutes there is opposi- 

tion to the proposed Illinois Home for the Aged 
and Infirm deaf—a project favored by both the 
state and alumni associations—chiefly because of 
the suggestion made to call it the ‘‘ Gillett Mem- 
orial Home."’ The greatest opposition appears to 
be based on the charge that the late Dr. Philip G. 
Gillett, while superintendent of the State School 
at Jacksonville, showed too much favor towards 
the Methodist propaganda and too little towards 
that of the Roman Catholics. 

It is well-known that Dr. Gillett was a zealous 
Methodist and took a prominent part in the local 


COURTESY OF THE ILLINOIS ADVANCE 


THE LATE DR. PHILIP G. GILLETT 


and general organizations of that denomination 
and fostered its mission work among the adult 
‘deaf—especially in Chicago. His enthusiasm in 
the religious work of his denomination was, at 
times, perhaps, a little too marked, in view of the 
supposedly neutral position he occupied as the 
head of a state institution. Nor should the Ro- 
man Catholics embarrass themselves with the im- 
pression that they are the only ones who had rea- 
son to feel aggrieved. There are others. But 
such a cause for grievance is completely over- 
shadowed by Dr. Gillett’s long and distinguished 
services to the state and to the cause of deaf-mute 
education. He placed and kept his school in the 
van of progress and proved himself to have been 
a pioneer along lines that have since become rec- 
ognized elements in the teaching of the deaf, 
He both merited and received the highest honors 
in the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf of which he was an active member for over 
forty years. As for those who knew him as pupils 
at the State School at Jacksonville they 


“ All did love him once, not without cause.’ 
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It has not yet been officially decided to make 
the proposed home a ‘‘ Gillett Memorial.’ The 
name has only been suggested and no opposition 
to the suggestion has yet appeared within the 
organizations working for the home. Opposition 
to the home referred to above can hardly be con- 
sidered as representing Roman Catholics general- 
ly since members of that church are among the 
most active workers for the home and some of 
them are officially connected with the project. 
No fear whatever need be entertained that any 
propaganda will be fostered in the undertaking. 
Religious and political divisions will be wholly 
obliterated. Equal rights will be accorded to all 
and favors tonone. The establishment will be in 
every sense of the word a Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf of Illinois. 

* 

‘‘ Echoes of the Morganton Convention ’’ in the 
March Annals by Miss Edith M. Fitzgerald of the 
faculty of the Wisconsin School forthe Deaf is an 

able paper alike deserving of 


a thoughtful reading and a 
wide circulation. The Volta 
Bureau could notmakea 
better use of its resources 
than by having Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s 
paper 
printed in 
pamphlet 
form in 
English, 
French, 
German, 
Spanish, 
and per- 
haps afew 
other lan- 
guages, 
and copies 
sent to 
every instructor, official and 
editor interested in the deaf 
that can be located. The 
foremost educators of the 
deaf have all along main - 
tained that concerning t he 
question of methods of in- 
struction the opinion of the 
educated deaf themselves 
must eventually prevail and 
Miss Fitzgerald is certainly 
entitled to a fair hearing on 
that question. She knows 
whereof she speaks—and 
what is more she has the 
courage with which to speak. 
Her paper must be read in 
full to be appreciated, but 
the following extracts may 
serve logive its general trend: 


See 


COURTESY OF WIS. TIMES 


MISS FITZGERALD 


‘Did you ever stop to think 
that those who favor the 
exclusive use of the oral 
ms) method are nearly all hearing 
people? (I do not say, mind 
you, that all hearing people 
favor it.) Do you think they 
can fully realize what they 
are doing? They are striving, in the best way 
they know, for our good, and I honor and 
respect them for their efforts, but they will 
agree that the problem of educating the deaf 
should include fiot only their education mentally 
and morally, but their happiness. Now suppose 
there were two solutions to the problem, one 
including and the other excluding their happi- 
ness, could any sane person knowingly choose 
the latter? That is exactly the state of affairs. 
These two solutions are a fact. ‘The first is the 
combined system, including the oral method, 
manual spelling, and signs, and the latter is the 
exculsive use of the oral method.”’ 


Mrs. Sylva Chapin Balis of the faculty of the 
Ontario Institution at Belleville ‘‘spoke out in 
meeting ’’ at the Morganton Convention in a 
manner that was both refreshing and inspiring. 
The deaf are, as a rule, rather backward in using 
their voices in addressing hearing audiences from 
convention platforms but Mrs. Balis is a notable 
exception to the rule,—and, moreover, she talks 
interestingly and to the point. Speaking of the 
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Mrs. SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS 


possibilities of chapel exercise under the oral 
method Mrs. Balis said in part : 

‘‘T have faith in the oral method for some; I 
would not discard it. There are children who 
understand remarks addressed to them, but there 
are more who do not, but they will say they do. 
I tell you this as one who does not hear. We 
deaf people have been through the mill and know 
whereof we speak. Make life happy for these 
children ; do not spoil their future; the time will 
come when they will be your judges. 

“I would not take anything for the ability I have 
to speak, but I also assure you I would not give 
up the sign-language, which has given me so much 


pleasure. It is a most beautiful and expressive 
language. I have seen children deeply moved by 


an address in the sign-language. I have tried 
spelling to my pupils in chapel, and I have tried 
delivering an address by speech without moving 
them, and then I have given the same address in 
signs, and they have understood and been deeply 
moved, Speech is a great thing but the ability 
to write intelligently and to read understandingly 
is far more important to the deaf.’’ 
* 

Mr. George J. Tureczek recently told a literary 
friend of his of the efforts the deaf of Missouri 
were making towards establishing a home for the 
aged and infirm members of their class, where- 
upon his friend sat down and wrote the following 
verses which are here published by permission : 


ADELINE HARDEN 


Youngest of six children of Mr. Endorus and Mrs. 
Mary ( Edwards ) Harden. 


AN APPEAL TO MISSOURIANS. 


Come, friends, Missourians, one and all! 
And aid a noble cause, 

And open wide your generous hearts, 
And do no longer pause. 


The need is great to build a home— 
Through winter’s blasts and cold— 
For those poor friends who all are deaf 

And now infirm and old. 


Some in in the Poorhouse linger now— 
Think what a cruel fate !— 
Ill-treated, badly clad and fed ; 
Help them ere it’s too late. 


Let’s build it in this noble state, 
Midst trees and grass and flowers, 

Which heaven’s sunshine will caress 
With warmth and gentle showers. 


Or build it on some lofty hill 
Close to the silvery waters, 

Where grand old Mississippi flows 
‘The Father of the Waters.” 


Or build it in some cheerful dale, 
Protected by grand mountains, 

From which, like diamonds in the sun, 
Curl clear and sparkling fountains, 


So that our friends in other states 
May come to our portals, 

And see what we Missourians all 
.Have done for these poor mortals ! 


Oh, let it never once be said, 
But put it into carving : 

‘That we redeemed these precious souls, 
And never left them starving. 


So come, Missourians, in whose hearts 
Sweet charity still courses, 

And open wide your generous hearts 
Also your copious purses. 


God loves the cheerful givers, all, 
And in the years to come, 

He'll bless ali those who helped to build 
This grand and noble Home. 


Editor Hecker of the Szlent Hoosier maintains 
‘that if signs are to be preserved a change will 
have to be made in the way they are learned and 
used. And that philanthrophist and friend of the 
deaf, Mr. William Wade, says that it is the plain 
duty of teachers to preserve and cultivate such an 
impressive means of expressing thought and feel- 
ing as signs—to teach, develope, unify and beaut- 
ify them with the least injury to correct English 
possible. Both of these gentlemen are right. 
The deaf and others who are able to use the sign- 
language, and therefore to fully appreciate its 
value, are in no way responsible for the common, 
but erroneous, belief that signs degrade English— 
both spoken and written. They donot. Among 
the deaf the best sign makers are commonly the 
best writers and speakers. 

Why not havean ‘ Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Teaching of Signs to the Deaf and 
Teachers of the Deaf?’’ It would avert the 
“doom ’’ of the sign-language and make countless 
thousands happy. = 

The Board of Governors of the Jamestown Ex- 
position has offered the National Association of 
the Deaf a hall for convention purposes and a 
special day in honor of the occasion. Similar 
recognition was accorded the Association at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, but it required 
considerable effort on the part of the Local 
Committee of the St. Louis Convention to get it. 

* 


Miss Pearl Herdman’s recent reading of ‘‘ The 
Christian, ’’ by Hall Caine, was a rich literary treat 
and added a neat sum to the fund for the pro- 
posed Missouri Home. 

* 

The Committee in charge of raising of funds for 
the Home for the Aged. and Infirm Deaf of Illinois 
expect to have two thousand dollars to show for 
their first year’s work and the indications are that 
their expectations will be realized. Over twelve 
hundred has been raised since last October. 

* 

The many friends of Miss Ella Henning helped 
her celebrate her eighteenth birthday recently and 
left with her numerous tokens of their regard. 

* 

We have a minister's ial fondness for 
chicken but must own to a rather tired feeling at 
Seeing such terms as ‘‘eggs’’, Plymouth rocks’’, 
‘‘ Wyndottes,’’ ‘‘incubators,’’ ‘‘ fryers,’’ ‘‘ broil- 
ers,’’ and such like continually cropping up in 
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the little paper family. Their absence from the 
Proceedings of the Convention of Instructors last 
Summer makes that interesting volume more 
readable. 

* 


The Bishop of Missouri visited St. Thomas’ 
Mission on the Sunday before Easter and con- 
firmed Mr. Rolla Geasland, Mr. George J. Ture- 
ezek, Miss Pearl Geter, and Mrs. Laura Bigley 
Phelps of Carthage Mo, 


* 


The Missouri Pacific Railway has decided to re- 
move its shops to Sedelia, Mo., a city nearly two 
hundred miles west of St. Louis. Employees, 
and their families, will have to move also among 
them being Messrs. Chenery, McCamley May and 
Wooldridge of the local silent community. 
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Lancaster Pointers. 


John Etter, William Albright and wife, of Lan- 
easter, and Martin Lohse, of Lebanon, spent a 
recent Sunday with the family of Samuei F. Kauf- 
fman near Witmer, 

Mrs. Kate Kulp, zee Denlinger, is recovering 
from a severeattack of Erysipelas inthe face. Dr. 
Musser is attending her and she hopes soon to be 
about the house once more. 

Mrs. Kate Hoopes, of Columbia, is visiting her 
friends in the country hcreabouts as her house is 
at present shut up in the absence of her two 
children. She will go from here to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. T. M. Purvis at Hunsecker’s. 

The writer took a party of friends to Lititz on 
Easter Sunday to spend the day with her brother 
and his family. The party was composed of 
Miss Esta Buchwalter, Miss Anna Kemmerlay 
Peter Campbell and Miss Lydia Campbell and, 
fine time was had and we only wished the day were 
twice as long so that we could crowd more enjoy- 
ment into it. 

Mrs. Lillian Husson, zee Kenzler, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly of Lancaster, and the head of the 
Kenzler Shoe Co., called to see the writer last 
Thursday. We were delighted to see our old- 
time friend, to hear of her beautiful home in the 
outskirts of Philadelphia. 

We appreciate the poem entitled ‘‘ A Riddle” 
very much, but so far have not been able to find 
out who wrote it. Will not the author put his 
extreme modesty in his hat and disclose for us his 
identity ? 

Now, do, there’s a darling! ! 

Gertrude M. Downey has received from York, 
Pa., three settings of Rhode Island Red eggs whose 
produces came up to the standard mark of the 
Rhode Island Red club of the Poulty Association 
of the East. The eggs are valued at 4o cents each 
and we wonder how many of them we shall be 
able to hatch out and raise successfully. So far 
the hatching season has been a poor one, owing 
to the fact that the laying season did not begin 
till early in January. Still we live in hope! 

‘‘Biddy,’’ our Irish girl, says she was at the 
-dentist’s on Thursday to have some teeth out and 
that the dentist gave her some gas that ‘‘ Az//ed her 
daid,’’ after which she was so scared that she got 
up and ran for her life! 

Mary Albright, wife of William J. Albright, of 
Lancaster, is said to be in a precarious condition 
from hemorrhages. One year ago she hada most 
serious hemorrhage of the nose and lungs and the 
attending physician ordered her to take nourishing 
food and cod liver oil, but she refused to do so, say- 
ing that she preferred to die. Last month she 
was called to Philadelphia by the death of a little 
neice and upon her return it is said family trou- 
bles so wrought upon her that she had a severe 
relapse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christian Burkhart, of near 
Hahristown, were the guests lately of Sam. F. 
Kauffman and wife as was also Joel Beiler of 
Ronk's. 

Post Card ‘‘surprise’’ parties are all the rage 
just now. We think these cards beautiful, and 
have received some lovely ones in leather as well 
as in card from Brooklyn, N. Y., which we prize 
very highly. 

A deaf and blind man was around here last 
week begging among the farmers. He claimed 
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Ohio as his home and a railroad accident as the 
eause of his con_lition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Eyre, formerly of Columbia. 
but now of York, are rejoicing over the advent of 
a little daughter. They already have one son to 
cheer their home. 

Gertrude M. Downey was the guest on a recent 
Thursday of Mrs. Dr. Musser near Witmer. Mrs. 
Musser 1s a most cheerfuland entertaining hostess. 
and showed the writer a number «1 prizes, medals, 
and blue ribbons which her son Parke, of Denver, 
Colorado, received from the Denver Kennel Club 
for his $5,000 pointer ** Don M.”’ 

Annie Herr, a daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Ben- 
Musser, who moved to Philadelphia a year ago, 
has returned to Lancaster and rented a house at 
Rossmere near the Silk Mill. 

G. M. DOWNEY. 


She Takes Exception to 
Mr. Pach 


Epiror SILENT WORKER :—Yesterday I was in 
receipt of a copy of the SILENT WorKER for 
March calling my attention to an article therein 
under the heading ‘‘ With the Silent Workers ’” 
from the pen of Mr. A. L. Pach. To whom I am 
indebted for this copy I do not know, but the 
sender has my thanks for the same. 

I have not yet seen a copy of the new 4mericax 
Industrial Journal from which Mr. Pach takes ex- 
tracts upon which he used as the leading point 
of his argument on industrial training of the 
deaf. For this reason, I do not intend to waste 
valuable space by arguing anything on the 
subject, except exe point where he quoted re- 
marks of mine made in a recent letter to the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal wpon certain organizations 
of the deaf, namely the ————________—_—__ 

of Buffalo, N. Y., and the 

of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Pach spoiled 

the entire point of his argument by stimulating it 
with my remarks. 

It is very well to argue that the working man 
is entitled to all the rest, recreation and enjoy- 
ment he can find at the end of a hard week’s 
labor, buy land and build a club house, and that 
it is considered the Sabbath is the day for such 
pleasantness for the workingman. Granting the 
majority of people are in accord with this view, 
I certainly do not think, and I feel safe in saying, 
I am not the only one who very freely expresses: 
the same opinion that ‘‘ Labor, liquor and dis- 
sipation do not go well hand-in-hand together.’” 
From a certain gentleman who was one of the 
principal organizers of the ——————————- at 
Rochester I quote here his own words, ‘‘ The 
——___—_—__—— has gained the reputation of a 
drinking club, where liquor and dissipation flow 
to excess. Once a man becomes a victim to this 
sort of habit, it is no fun trying to pull him away 
from the gangs, much less to reform him.”’ [I 
have it on good authority direct from the author- 
ities of the Rochester School for the Deaf that 
the existence of this organization is a disgrace to 
the best classes of the educated deaf of that city, 
In asking a certain member of the ————_—_—_—_ 
——____________——- of Buffalo why the or- 
ganization had decided to sell its property and 
disband, he said, ‘* The club has began to gain 
the reputation of a drinking club and some of the 
members’ families objected to this so strongly that 
for lack of sufficient funds te keep it up, we have 
decided to sell and disband.’’ There is no harm 
in seeking amusement at such places, so long as 
liquor is let well alone. For my own part, I 
would sooner see a laborer enjoying this respite 
from a hard week's labor either seated u the 
deor-step of his humble cottage peacefully smok- 
ing his pipe or laying under the trees in some 
neighboring grove reading or talking to others 
grouped about him. If he is a man of family 
gather them about him and enjoy their company, 
rather than seeing him staggering heme at the 
end of each week from such organizations with his 
pockets empty, his hard earned money squarder- 
ed on drink, Truly, such organizations patron- 
ized bythe working man is not reflecting a good. 
example over his children. 


Pansy. 


War’s the rash reaper, who thrusts in his sickle 
Before the grain is white. 
Halidonx Htii 
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We goto press with the happy consciousness 
that all is well at the Berkeley School. 


WE have always felt a pride in our 
printing department. It is well- 
situated, well - ventilated, well- 
heated, well-appointed and well-managed, and its 
out-put in work and workmen has always been a 
matter of joy to us, but we have never until to- 
day felt a perfect sense of satisfaction in it. You 
cannot teach the art preservative completely now- 
a-days, without a linotype or monotype, and, for a 
long time, we have looked with longing eyes to 
the time when one of these might be ours, ‘The 
time is here. At the meeting on the 2nd of April 
our school committee decided upon the expendi- 
ture. Their action was endorsed by the Board, 


Coming. 


and a special committee, consisting of Mr. Silas 
R. Morse, Mr. W. Edwin Florance, and Mr. Geo. ’ 


A. Frey, was selectedto make the purchase. The 
Committee met on the 17th, and acontract for the 
delivery of the machine at a: date not later than 
August 1st was signed ; so that the opening of the 
coming term will find our printing department, 
one of the few, equipped with this most valuable 
and useful adjunct. 


THE bright particular spots in the 
school-lives of our children are the 
days upon which they receive letters 
from home, and yet what bitter disappointments 
these letters often are. Couched in complicated 
sentences, often full of misspelled words, in no 
way adapted for a child, they take all of a teach- 
er’s ingenuity to make them intelligible to the 
little one. 

Here is a papa, who is wise in his day and gen- 
eration. He knows just what his little boy will 
be able to read and understand, and just what 
will be of the most interest to him. He says :— 
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My DEAR Son :—I received your kind letter 
and was glad to hear from you. Bessie and Susie 
were out riding to-day. I went to Church this 
morning. Mammaiseatingrice-pudding. Katie 
is playing on the organ. Your bird laid three 
eggs. We have twenty-three little chickens. 
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Your calf is growing nicely. Next Sunday is 
Easter and we will send you a box, Saturday. I 
am going to plant peas, beans and onions this 
week. I will be glad when you come home so 
that you can help me do the work. Della is in 
Camden yet. The flowers are in bloom. Martha 
Shaw likes you. Charley Reeve issick. Herbert 
Hand has some little chickens. He plays with 
them. Your little cat is nice and fat. It likes to 
play. Katie went to a picnic yesterday in the 
woods. She took herlunch. We all want to see 
you. You must be a good boy and go to Sunday 
School every Sunday. I love you. You must 
say your prayers night and morning and the Lord 
will love you. Mamma, Papa, Bessie, Della, 
Susie and Katie all send love and lots of kisses to 
you. I send you ten-cents in this letter. Bea 
good boy and learn all you can. 


From your loving father, 


This letter is well within the comprehension of 
the little fellow to whom it was addressed and re- 
flects a world of parental sense. It has been read 
and re-read by him until it is almost worn into 
pieces, and, simple as it may appear, has taught 
the child a lot.. An occasional letter written in 
such a strain does the child a world of good and 
is of the greatest educational value. 


THE school reports for the past 

True Economy year thus far at hand, prate little 
and False. of the economy of the administra- 
tion of the work during the period 

covered, and this is as it should be. A school 
may be good or it may be cheap, but it cannot 
very well be both. . It is a noticeable fact that the 
school, especially the school for the deaf, is often 
selected as one of the particular departments in 
which retrenchment is made. There is a plain 
rule by which every proposed economy in public 
schools should be tested» Nothing should be 
done for the sake of saving money that will- hurt 
the school, which will make them in the judgment 
of competent persons poorer than they now are. 
The very last place to save money is in the educa- 
tion of children. No retrenchment that injures 
the school is true economy, for the ultimate object 
of public economy is to increase the public weal, 
and this common weal has its roots in the intel- 
ligence, vigor, and: morality of the. population, 
qualities which are cherished, trained, strength- 
ened, and disseminated in the common schools. — 
Avery usual form of economy is to build one 
very large building for school purposes instead of 
several smaller ones. It is undoubtedly an eco- 
nomical measure; as regards both first cost and 
running expenses, to bring five hundred children 
under one roof. There is one head, ane set of as- 
sistants, one furnance, one cook, and in every 
way a saving of money; but does it pay? The 


more children the stricter and more repressive | 


must be the discipline, the greater the risk of 
contagious disease, the more dangerous the in- 
fluence of bad children, and the greater the danger 
of concerted breach of discipline. 

Another mode of economizing which we see 
practiced is to decrease the proportiouate number 
of teachers, that is to assign more pupils to each 
teacher, There is of course no pretense that this 
can work anything but injury to the schools. 
Schools are at best but scantily provided with 
teachers, a fact militating against that quick 
sympathy and perception in the teacher and the 
strong personal influence that should go out from 
him. For the play of these forces close personal 
contact with the children is essential ; and then, 
of course, there is the less chance he has to rec- 
ognize and foster peculiar talents in individuals. 
From ten to fifteen deaf pupils are as many as 


any teacher who is not an angel or a genius can 
teach well. There are exceptional men and women 
whose sweetness, tact, and skill can overcome the 
most appalling obstances to good teaching, but 
our schools must of course, content themselves 
with average teachers. To reduce the proportion 
of teachers to pupils is then a most serious meas- 
ure which nothing but downright poverty can 
excuse. 

Another very common measure of economy is 
to substitute for competent and experienced teach- 
ers, inexperienced ones. The folly of this is too 
plain for comment. 

Then there are cheap food, cheap clothing, 
cheap pictures, cheap books, cheap furnishings, 
cheap pens, ink, paper, slates, and it is an un- 
doubted fact that almost any school for the deaf 
in our land may be run for the half or two-thirds 
of the money now expended in its maintenance. 
But does any living person believe there would be 
true economy to the state in doing so? Would 
it not, on the other hand be the height of unwis- 
dom to conduct a school on such lines, a sacrifice 
of brain and soul to the Moloch of a few dollars ? 


Ir is somewhat of a question as to 


The just how much machinery it is 
Machine. advisable to introduce in a depart- 
ment for the industrial education 

of deaf children. It is even urged by some that 


owing to the inexperience and thoughtlessness of 
beginners, and the great danger to life and limb, 
none at all should be used. For these reasons 
and from economical considerations. we find :com- 
paratively very little machinery im ‘the trade 
departments of Schools for the deaf, It would 
probably be safe to say that not more than twenty- 
five per cent of these departments contain. a ma- 
chine of any kind. The argument that it is a 
menace to the personal safety of the child isa 
good enough one, if applied only to the present 
hour, but if urged for the ultimate welfare of the 
child ‘would :appear to be.utterly fallacious. A 
child brought up under the delicate care of a nurse 
who takes away every possible danger, never gets 
the ability to take care of itself that we find in 
the street gamin. The former is apt to remain 
thoughtless, dependent and liable to accident all 
his life. The latter; brought up in the school of 
adversity, dependent wholly upon himself, taught 
by the very dangers around him to be always on 
the alert, develops into the most vigorous and 
independent of citizens, able to hold his own 
wherever he goes. And so, to take away every 
danger in an industrial department, is to bring up 
a child, who having had no necessity for care, is 
liable to run-pell-mell into the first he encounters, 
in the work-shop where he finds occupation, after 
he goes out into the world. Is it not better to 
accustom him to machinery, to show him its 
dangers, to have him take it apart, to reconstruct 
and to operate it. This has been the principle 
adopted by our school, There is machinery every 
where, and, aside from two or three of the most 
triflying injuries, no harm has come of it. The 
experience of the great school at Mt. Airy has 
been similar, It has probably the largest amount 
of machinery of any institution in the country, 
and, yet in the hands of competent and careful 
instructors, no injury has resulted within our 
memory, worthy of mention. There may well 
be at least one good machine in every work-room, 
where a trade is taught. It not only gives an 


opportunity to learn to operate the machine but 


also roughens the sea, in the matter of danger, 
just enough to make a good mariner. 


School =r ity 


The tulips in the yard are in full bloom. 


A little girl we know is always glad when Lent 
is over. 


Carmine Pace is quite well again and back to 
his usual duties. 


Elsie Hudson left on- Monday to prepare for 
her trip to Europe. 


The Woodward maple is the first to show evi- 
dencesiof bursting bud. 


Mary Sommers received a long letter from 


Annie Mayers last week. ’ 
The chimes of “Big Ben” are clearer and 
cheerier than/ever, this spring. © 2 


A number of the boys and girls are developing 


considerable taléntfor drawing... : 


3 ae x f Bee ey ie rit 
He“pair of song sparrows that was here last 
year has returned to build out by the Industrial 
Building, *” ge 


We all extend sincere sympathy to Mr. Vail in 
the great loss he has sustained in. the death of 
ce cinbben gig a URES RP ADOBE es ob 

Edward Wegrzyit’ boasts of the possession ofr is 
chickens, 13.‘hens; two dogs, a canary bird and a 


cat at hone. ; 


Helen Harrison’s wheel is again in commission, 
and Helen is having a good time with. it these 
fine afternoons, ae 


Albert Neger tripped in from the Infirmary,-.a: 


few days ago, and was most glad te get back to his 
class WOTK ARAM gies yi oois 
Michael Grod has, an especially warm spot in 
his heart for Washington, because, there is no 
school;on: his birthday...,; 5 Ste 


The ‘pilgrimages to Dr. MacFarland’s office have 


been rather frequént of late, owing to the preva- 
‘ence of the ‘“pink-eye.”’ aba 


We are all greet with ivy of William Flannery 


~who has just rééeived from John Wanamaker a 
beautifiil 16! of postal-cards. ‘ 
Steg, , 


Now that the sun has crossed the line, we are 
hoping for the ‘‘ethereal mildness’’ that usually 
follows the vernal equinox, - oe 


Our local columns: ate indebted to Roy Town- 
ssend, Eddie Bradley, Allie Leary and Minnie 
Brede for much assistance, this month, 

We fear we have lost Miss Wilcox as a substi- 
tute. She was married last month and her work 
will hereafter probably lie in other directions. 


Every one knows how generous Titus Brown is 
and. when it becomes known that he had received 
a box from heme he has as many courtiers as a 
king. & exe og. eos el ij t ¥ a 


It is hardly necessary to chronicle that Easter 
has come and gone and the various animals given 
credit for laying painted eggs have ceased this 
diversion, be Beas, sou 


Teatsche Elzinga's father and sister who visited 
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her during Easter were very kind and thoughtful 
to Nellie Tice. They brought her a lot of nice 
things to eat. 


Carrie Aspinwall a former pupil and frequent 
visitor recently become a happy bride. May the 
roses of eternal happiness ever bloom in the gar- 
den of her destiny. 


Alice Leary accepted an invitation from Mabel 
Snowden to spend Saturday and Sunday in Lam- 
bertville. They report having enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. - 


Maud Griffith and Lillie Stassatt are diligently 
basting and stitching and plying their needle 
and thread on new sheets. -They deserve much 
credit for their industry. 


In the present balmy spring atmosphere the 
boys and girls are finding much enjoyment in 
tossing ball to each other... It is splendid exercise 
and deserves encouragement. 


George Brede promises to make a fifst class 
messenger, boy. He is so prompt at.suclt service 
that we will be able to recommend ‘him for the 
position when he is ready to apply... = 


Thereiis dlways'a big girl to, ge tot 


when atitt d td Clema 
Meleg was the-hi the @ wy 
Thompson atte © cléatisher dress 


Piventy tiv ents to buy 
rabbit eggs but she must have had her doubts of 
their being the real thing for she changed her 
mind and bought a box of Lowney’s instead. 


One little girl had 


George Bedford has been practicing dentistry 
without a license itr performing ai, operation on 
himself by ' drawing a tooth. We have decided 
not to expose him to the authorities this time. 


Mr. Lloyd’s story of Rip VanWinkle was one 
of the best of the season and was ‘‘ listened to’’ 
with close attention by all hands. .Most of the 
larger pupils have since read Irving's version of it, 
examining theeyes 
Beovering quite a 

S-only found it 


Dr. MacFarland has it 
of all the childregg-but ‘vy 


ther day 


in that: : i but this 
was only f@iiporary we are happy to’say. His 
appetite éamtie back, soon and cententient reigns 
supreme. ai Po i oO aan 


We could nothelp noticing the morbid curiosity 
displayed by our"boys in thé interest they took in 
the San Francisco disaster in procuring. papers 
containing~ the: largest headlines béaring on the 
calamity, e ag Sn er ge % i 


Vallie Gunn and Maud Tnompson have gone 
through their clothes, it is said, therefore have gone 
home after ‘more where those‘came from, They 
expect tobe back soon.ywell, stocked for spring 
business. ss; ee ata 

Clem’ Meleg  dontied herself in. Indian attire a 
few days ago and looked the genuine article. If 
Hiawatha had appeared at the doorway of the 
wigwam. he would surely have mistaken her for 
Minnehaha. , ee ei 


; 
i 


aL : 

Minnie Bogart who was a pupil somie three years 
ago was very sociable while visiting Trenton re- 
cently, She was dressed in the pink of fashion 
and seetiied’as light of heart and gay of wing as 
Eden’s gardén bird. pgheeelin 


Antonio’ 'Petoio is never at a loss to express 
himself. In speaking. of, acake that one of the 
boys had sent to him from home he called it a 
rainbow cake. What kind of a cake would you 
suppose it to be? A marble cake. 


Annie Campbell's parents went:to New York 
for a few days visit and in the meantime Annie 
took up her abode: with us. She fitted right in 
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with the regime, and life went on as smoothly as 
though she had been accustomed to it. 


Bertha Flemming is the embodiment of good 
nature, as a rule, but when Thomas Crowell called 
her a‘‘but-in,’’ a few days ago, she concluded 
that patience had ceased to be a virtue and prompt- 
ly reported the matter to the superintendent. 


Our engineer, Mr. McLaughlin, has become the 
possessor of a fine old violin and is spending an 
odd half hour, now and then, in practicing. 
While not a Peganini, as yet, he is doing nicely 
and promises to make quite a musician in time. 


Dawes Sutton enjoys a joke. He thinkshe had 
a huge one on Wille Battersby who in seeking to 
say that Dawes’s father had twenty-one chickens 
said instead he had twenty-one children. So the 
laugh went around right merrily. 


The children all seem to have enjoyed their 
Easter and were visited by hosts of friends and 
relatives. There was good evidence that they 
were not forgotten judging by the quantities of 
goodies they had in their possession. 


Alfred Baimlin’s father paid him a visit accom- 
panied by his sister and two friends. His father 
tells some good fish stories on Alfred, among 
which tigures flounders, eels and turtles. He 
says that Alfred is an expert. We have been 
told that talking drives away fish. 


Antonio Petoio ‘claims to have espied a fiddle 
in the engine room and charges Mr. McLaughlin 
with the owenership. Weare not sure whether 
he was lurking around to hear the owner play 
“ At the Great Wedding Day of Larry McGee”’ or 
‘«The Raffle for an Eighty-day Store.’’ 


Hartley Davis had a visit from his father one 
day last month. ‘The pleasure of his presence was 
shared by his classmates, especially on account of 
his ability to express himself intelligently to the 
children by the manual alphabet by which medi- 
um he entertained them on the subject of the 
noble art of raising poultry and farming gen- 
erally. 


The duty falls upon the boys to bathe every 
Friday at the school, but sad to relate is accepted 
by them with ill grace. On one occasion George 
Brede, Charles Colberg, Alfred Baimlin and Bennie 
Abram hoped to escape by drenching their heads, 
washing.their faces and hands in token of their 
bath, but the eagle eve of Miss Fitzpatrick spoiled 
their game. 


Wiilie and Alice Battersby were made very 
happy by a-call from Miss Bavers of their city 
and Mrs. Rothwell of Trenton early in March. 
Mr. Rothwell is captain *of the Salvation Army 
in Trenton: and he has promised to come to see 
the children every week. Mr. Battersby engages 
himself to see them once a month. If after all 
this the children are distressed with lonesomeness 
we give it up, 


“y f 2 

A large Victor Talking Machine is among our 
recent acquisitions, and it is astonishing how 
much fun the children get out of it, They 
gather at the mouth of it and listen by the hour, 
seemingly enjoying the beautiful music it dis- 
courses. Master Wainwright Pearsall, whose 
father is the New York agent for this instrument. 
can run ‘it like a professional, and takes a great 
deal of pride in the fact that his Papa furnished 
us with it. If, by the way, the machine has any 
peer in the reproduction of music, singing, or the 
human voice in any form, we have yet to see it. 


Among our Easter visitors were:—Fredia 
Heuser’s brother, Lorenzo, Cora DeWitt’s father 
and uncle, Helen Harrison’s father and uncle, 
Alfred Shaw’s father, Alfred Rapp’s mother and 
brother, Mary Mendum’s sister and_ brother, 
Minnie Brickwedel’s sister, George Bedford's 
mother, his little baby brother and grandmother, 
Lousia Duer’s mother and sister, Muriel Blood- 
good’s mother, Teatsche Elzinga’s father and 
sister, Goldie Sheppard’s mother, Tillie Leam- 
ing’s mother and aunt, D. Lemontcel’s sister, 
James Hetzel’s brother, Minnie Bogart, Alfred 
Fowler, Marie Sieben’s parents, Maud Griffith's 
two sisters, Gertude Haupe’s- mother, sister and 
brother, Alfred Grieff’s father, Issac Lowe's sister 
and Mary Eble’s cousin. 
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All Over the State 
NE aE OTE 


Trenton,—Services for the deaf at Christ Church 
has been changed from the second Sunday to the 
first Sunday in the month. Rev. Mr. Dantzer’s 
last service was well attended. 


ianiaiall 


The Porters received a very pleasant call from 
Miss Deborah H. Marshall on the 22nd ult. 


Mrs. Jacob Freck of East Burlington, was in 
town on Easter Sunday visiting friends. She was 
accompanied by her hearing sister. 


Miss Grace Apgar is developing a decided taste 
for art. Her pen and ink copies of the Gibson 
girls are quite meritorious. 


The mother of Mrs. G. S. Porter has been very 
sick for the past four months, necessiating the 
constant attention of her daughter. At this writ- 
ing she is alittle improved. Mrs. R. C. Stephen- 
son has been substituting for Mrs. Porter in the 
school, 


Bradley Beach.—Miss Minnie Bogart went to 
Trenton recently fora couple of days visit. While 
there she was the guest of her old schoolmate and 
friend, Miss Grace Apgar. Minnie is doing nicely 
as a dressmaker. 


Camden.—It is reported that Mrs. Lewis Carty 
was hit by a bicyclist while crossing a street 
recently and taken to the city hospital, but it is 
not learned how badly she was hurt. Not serious- 
ly, it is hoped. 


The Publisher’s Corner. 


Persons writing for information or personal 
favors that have no direct interest in the paper, 
should always enclose a stamp for reply, otherwise 
no notice will be taken of such communications. 


HOLYOKE, Mass., April, 1906. 
EpITOR SILENT WORKER :—My subdscripton for the past 
twelve months having expired, I hasten tosenda renewal. 
‘The paper is such a nice paper replete with interesting read- 
ing matter and biographical sketches of prominent deaf 
ple and their instructors and friends, accompained by 
illustrations and photographs that it should be ashame for 
any intelligent deaf-mute who has the means to go with- 

-out it. 
Yours very sincerely, 
PHILIP MORIN. 


Now and then we get encouraging letters like the 
above, and wish all our subscribers were as con- 
siderate as Mr. Morin. Such unsolicited renewals 
and encouraging words do much towards light- 
ening the burdens and spiritsofabusy man. We 
send notices to those whose subsriptions have ex- 
pired, whenever we can, but often we fail to send 
prompt notice for want oftime. Butas arulemost 
of our subscribers are honest and will renew when 
notified, and it is to these whose subscriptions are 
over due from unintentional negligence, we would 
kindly ask to follow the example set by Mr. Morin 
and remit their renewals at once. 


Mistakes occur in the best regulated prints shops. 
The Silent Worker for March contains a good half 
tone likeness of Rev. J. H. Clond and underneath 
the cut tells its readers that it is ‘‘Rev. T. H. 
Clodd.” Zhe Silent Worker will have to prove 
that Mr. Cloud has a double or acknowledge an 
error.— Missouri Record. 


We plead guilty to the mistake referred to above 
and assure our readers that to our -knowledge. 
Rev. J. H. Cloud has no double. It was one of 
those unfortunate errors that will occasionally ap- 
pear in our paper in spite of all the vigilance that is 
exercised to keep them out. We have apologized 
to our reverend friend direct and do so now in 
print. 


Next Summer the State Association is to meet 
somewhere, and it is due to the deaf of New Jersey 
that they should be informed through its official 
organ as early as possible. It is about time the 
Ex-Committee got together and made arrange- 
ments for the coming meeting. 
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Typical Children of 
Deaf Parents 


HERBERT LOGUE BEUERMANN, age 8 years 
OSWALD HENRY BEUERMANN, age 3% years 
BEATRICE KATHARINE BEUERMANN, age I year 


The parents of these charming children are 
graduates of the ‘‘ Fanwood’’ (N. Y.) School and 
they have a happy home in Yonkers, N. Y. The 
father is a printer by occupation, and a good one, 
too. 


DOROTHY LONG 
Taken on her 6th birthday, March 23rd. 1906. 


This is little Dorothy Long, the second and 
younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler 
Leng of Council Bluffs, lowa. She was born in 
the snow-clad hills of Delavan, Wiconsin, March 
23, 1900, but when nearly two years old came to 
Council Bluffs, where her father is head teacher 
of the academic department of the lowa School 
for the Deaf. Little Dorothy entered the kinder- 
garten classes of the public schools last fall at the 
age of five and a half years and within three 
months was advanced to the first grade, second, 
which will pass her into the second grade next 
fall. She is the original of the following tender 
lines written by her father on the occasion of her 
fifth birthday and fitly describe her disposition: 


TO LITTLE DOROTHY. 
(ON HER BIRTHDAY, MARCH 23, 1905) 


Dear little eyes, that lift to mine, 
With light of love o’erflowing, 

And mirrored in whose depths I see 
Unclouded trust there showing : 

May they be quick to see the good, 
‘The beautiful in knowing. 


Dear little heart, that beats so warm, 
So little known to sadness, 

That knows nought yet of griefs to come 
Nor what there is of badness : 

That I could keep thee free from sin, 
And will thee only gladness. 


Dear little arms, that softly twine 
Around my neck, caressing, 
Dear rosebud lips, so lovingly 
Against my own now pressing : 
How rich in happiness am I, 
The right to you possessing ! 


J. 8. L- 
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Mr. AND MRS, BENSONJAND THEIR TwO CHILDREN. 


The accompanying picture is a picture of Mr- 
Harry G. Benson, foreman of the Maryland School 
printing office, Mrs, Benson and their twocharm— 
ing hearing daughters, Alice and Elizabeth, aged. 
respectively four years, and twenty months. 


False Standards. 


Tax the pupils in some of our schools for the- 
deaf arecredited with more than they deserve, 
can scarcely be doubted, when we glance down the 
weekly or monthly reports of the different classes, 
and note the marking of the pupils. There we 
find such astounding results, and such marvelous. 
grading, that we wonder where the backward 
pupilscan be. We have longed for a class of this- 


* description, where no pupil falls below eighty-five, 


or, at the very least, eighty-three per cent, in the 
monthly average of lesson marks, but we have 
never been fortunate enough to get it—we are still 
looking for that class. If we turn to the list of 
conduct marks, an even more astonishing display 
arrests our attention. It is no uncommon thing 
te find that every pupil in the class has been 
awarded the full hundred per cent. Not a single 
instance of the slightest deviation from the path 
of rectitude. Absolute perfection! We are in- 
clined to be proud of the scholarship and deport- 
ment of the boys and girls in our own school, 
and we believe it would be hard to find any better, 
but we will not go so far as to say they are abso- 
lutely perfect, or to lead them ‘to believe so. "We 
donot expect them to be angels. Wewould rather 
see them just what they are,—boys and girls. 
What is going to be the inevitable result of set- 
ting up these false standards? It will not end 
with the school. Pupils will go out into the world 
expecting to meet with similar conditions. The 
boy who has been accustomed to receive what he 
never earned, will consider it hard that he does. 
not get two dollars when his work is only worth 
one. He will have false ideas of his responsi- 
bilities and of his relationship with others, and 
the consequence to himself will be disastrous.— 
Utah Eagle. (L.) 


With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


TS Lone Star Weekly asks why the deaf so 


often get letters of a wordtransposed! This 
is easy. Normal people judge of the spelling 
by the sound of the word, and it is a tremendous 
help, but the deaf-mute, or the deaf person who 
became so at a tender age, know nothing of the 
word by its sound, and when you stop to consider 
this, the deaf are the most remarkable spellers 
living, as they must depend entirely on memory 
of the order in which the letters are placed. This 
is no mean task, I assure you, and I would not say 
anything on this point that tends to disparage the 
deaf, as spellers. 
a 
There was a lecture given in Philadelphia not 
Jong since, and the lecturer was a very prominent, 
though but slightly known, member of the deaf 
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‘world. But as he has standing as an artist; 
wealth; has been cultured by years of travel, and 
residence abroad, it was quite the proper thing for 
the average correspondent to enthuse to the limit, 
no matter if the lecture was good or bad. 

But like a thunder clap comes a two-column 
critique by Mr. Jerome Elwell, of Philadelphia, 
who pointed out all its weak spots, and laid the 
lecture and the lecturer out. Mr. Elwell is one of 
those uncomfortable fellows in the deaf world who 
refuses to crook the hinges of the knee to anybody, 
no matter of how high standing, and who refuses 
to enthuse over things that call for condemnation. 
Of the circumstances on which his criticsm is 
based, I know nothing, but of the article itself, 
—comes like a refreshing breeze after a sultry 
August day. 

Not long ago, I met a man who told meI missed 
a treat by not seeing a lecture that had been 
delivered a few days before. I happen to know 
that the lecturer was the ‘‘real thing’’ and his 
lectures are original and entertaining, I asked a 
few questions about what had been said, but my 
informant could get no further than that it was 
“«splendid,’’ and he enjoyed every minute of it, 
and that the lecturer perspired profusely. 

a 

There’s a very nice Superintendent of a school 
out West who suspended a Sunday School session, 
because of a furious snow storm that kept all the 
teachers in doors, and unable to reach the Institu- 
tion. That was, of course, the safe and sane thing 
to do, but it’s hardly sane to follow it up (though 
I do not think for a moment that the Superin- 
tendent-was a party to it) with a newspaper item, 
detailing the circumstance and conveying the 
information that 

‘The teachers were glad to stay at home and 
keep dry, and are going to love their young 
Superintendent a little more for his thoughtful- 
ness,’? 

Savors a good deal of what I have had occasion, 
in the past, to term ‘‘ slopping over.’’ 

a : 

The following letter, which is in Mr, Wade’s best 
vein, by the way, needs a little explanatory pre- 
ace. When the ‘‘ Wade Day’’ proposition first 
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made its appearance, I wrote and asked him if the 
idea was displeasing to him. The matter of the 
double-hand letters, engravings from the photog- 
raphs embellish ‘this issue, had its origin in Mr. 
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Wade's desire to have all the variants of the dif- 
ferent letters photographed for the purpose of 
disseminating them in. order to help the friends of 
the blind who are deaf, to understand every letter 
spelled to them, no matter which of several vari- 
ants may be used. 

The model, if we may use the term, whose 
fingers were ‘‘ posed’’ for the photographs, knew 
absolutely nothing of either alphabet ; never had 
a deaf person among her acquaintances, and had 
not the slightest idea what the meaning of the 
whole thing was until the photographs had been 
made. 

Mr. Wade was delighted with the results sent 
to him, and among other comments he made was 
one suggesting that the young woman must have 
been a graceful user of the alphabet. I thought 
this a pretty good joke, but others expressed 
similar opinions, and the strangers who saw them, 
and who were not familiar with any form of finger 
alphabets, knew at a glance what each represented. 

This is Mr. Wade's letter : 


‘«DRAR Mr. Pacu: 

‘*] didn’t see that article of ‘S. T. W.’ in the 
SILENT WORKER on the Single vs. the Double 
Hand Alphabet, until I saw its republication in 
the Ohio Chronicle, nor did I ever see the article 
to which it was areply. But blister me, if I can 
see through it, that the double is as fast as the 
single. I would like to see a fast double-hander 
do something his way against an equally fast 
single-hander and test both speed and distance 
both can be read at. You ought to try that at 
the coming speech meeting—and vou also ought 
to give a public exhibition in signing to a blind- 
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folded seeing sign reader and have the latter 
repeat you, either in words or manual spelling. 
That would settle any remaining doubts ( if there 
are any) of the ability of the d/ind-deaf to read 
signs galore and galoriously. 

‘« But, to come back to the double-hand ; I don’t 
care a politician’s conscience whether the double, 
or the single, hand alphabet is the best for the 
deaf. But I do insist, that it is a plain duty to 
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teach every blind-deaf pupil both, (and also signs, 
but more of that later) and it would be cruel to 
deny either of them. Why, confound it! Here 
are Edith Thomas and Anna Johnson, both in 
hospitals; now how many patients, employees, 
etc., are there in both hospitals who know the 
single hand? Just o. But plenty know the 
double-hand; that is the right, ‘‘ proper,’’ and 
natural alternative in school for whispering, and 
ninety-nine percent of school children know, and 
use it, and they never forget it, and I fancy they 
will, nearly all of them, remember it ; why, when 
I gave my grandson of 12, the two V—W. He 
said, ‘I never saw that before, but it is W all 
right,’ and so he did with the old and beautiful 
Y >; the o/d E beat him (I don’t mean the ridicu- 
lous finger-tip E or any of the finger-tip vowels, 
they make me tired). 

‘* So here are Edith and Anna, talking freely to 
doctors, nurses, and patients in hospitals, by the 
double-hand alphabet ! 

‘‘But there is one hitch. We have long ago 
deposed the stupid thumb and finger-tip vowels, 
and substituted resemblances to Roman capitals, 
and as that resemblance is the foundation of the 
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double-hand, why. in blazes shouldn’t we ? 
Hey ? 

‘Then comes up the block, that there is no 
illustration published of those variants, of the 
vowels, the way that W should evidently be 
made, also the original V (you remember—the 
improved W, but with only fore-fingers show- 
ing’) etc., etc., and I have set to work to correct 
that deficiency by getting photographs of all 
variants the Aearing use, and publishing them. 

‘‘T don’t care for what the deaf use ; the blind- 
deaf can talk to them now, but I want the searing, 
children and old, to be talkable to. 

‘* As tosigns for the blind-deaf, I feel like saying 
it is wicked not to teach them. I don’t care if 
signphobists prove that the deaf get to talking 
Choctaw when they learn signs; I Arow poz-roz 
and King’s English, that Katie McGirr, (and all 
Fanwood’s blind) Eva Halliday, Leslie Oren, 
Albert Nolen and Lottie Sullivan know, read, and 
make signs, and they don’t use mutisms any 
more than the Perkins Institution pupils, who 
don't know a sign from a sycamore. Confound 
it! If signphobists mast ride a hobby, let them 
tide the deaf; they know all about them,—and 
let the blind-deaf alone, as 7 know they know as 
much on that matter as I know about the names 
of king Solomon’s wives. 

‘« Be hanged to the joke you have on me over my 
jumping to the conclusion that the lady who 
‘sat’? to you for those variants, must be an 
expert on manual spelling, and as divine a sign- 
maker as Misses Myra Barrager, Mattie Parker, 
or Delight Rice. 

‘‘T am right in sticking to it, that I never saw a 
manual letter so expressive as those. Why the 
E, W, and A, fairly faék/ Even although she 
does not know a manual letter, or a sign, she 
could spell or sign to silence a signphobist with a 
lump in the throat, if she tried. But I have you 
beat by Miss Barrager writing that she had never 
seen letters so expressive, and I fancy you will 
have to subside now. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM WADE. 
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Pennsylvania. 


HE GALLAUDET CLUB met on the tenth of 
March at the residence of the president, 
Harry E. Stevens, in Merchantville, N. J. 

It was one of the regular meetings of the club, 
and on this occasion the annual election of offi- 
cers took place with the following result : 

President, Harry E. Stevens; Vice-President, 
Thomas Breen; Secretary-Treasurer, James S. 
Reider. 

One member, William F. Durian, having moved 
to Pittsburg, resigned, leaving one vacancy in the 
the club. 

Reports of the Treasurer showed receipts dur- 
ing the year of $196.00 and expenditures of 
$147.11 

After the meeting, the members were treated to 
a bountiful lunch by Messrs. Nuboer, Haight, 
Stevens and Reider. ; 


Our congratulations are hereby tendered to our 
efficient and vigilant Parish Visitor, Mrs. M. J. 
Syle, on the arrival in the family of her son, 
Herbert D. Syle, a little grandson. The little 
fellow, who is doing well was born on the 14th of 
March in Haddon Heights, N. J. 


All Souls’ Church has just undergone another 
overhauling at the hands of carpenters, painters 
and electricians. The walls and ceiling in the 
Guild room, and two side rooms were painted a 
cream color, while the wainscoating was in many 
places repainted an oak color and varnished, the 
platform’ is considerably extended and overhead 
a substantial frame has been built in line with the 
shape of the platform. On this frame are a num- 
ber of incandescent electric lights, so arranged as 
to throw their light only on the platform. There 
are other lights in other parts of the room, as well 
as from the ceiling of the baldachino in the 
chancel of the church and around the large 
chandelier. While the lighting arrangements 
are in the main a great improvement, there is 
room for furtherimprovements. Additional lights 
will have to be added here and there and different 
shades installed. The needs of this improvement 
can be best studied as time goes on, 

‘The carpentering was done by Mr. Frederick L. 
Miller, of Glenside, assisted in part by Mr. Jos. 
Turner, of Camden, N. J., and Mr. Charles Yoder, 
of Philadelphia, the painting by Messrs. John 
Torsney and James E. Morony. The other work, 
such as plumbing, electrical work, etc., was done 
by hearing men, 


The annual election of officers of the Clerc 
Literary Association took place on Thursday 
evening, March 22nd. Mr. James Breen was 
elected President ; Mr. John A. Roach, First Vice- 
President; Mr. R. R. Robertson, Second Vice- 
President ; Mr. William H. Lipsett, Secretary ; Mr. 
H. G. Gunkel, Treasurer ; Mrs. C. O. Dantzer, as 
Librarian and Mr. Edward Metzel as Sergeant-at- 
Anns. 

Mr. W. W. Beadell, of Arlington, N. J., gave a 
reading entitled ‘‘ Her First Appearance,’’ a story 
by Richard Harding Davis, before the Philadelphia 
Local Branch of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, at Harrison Hall, on 
Saturday, March 31st, The reading was a most 
interesting one, but unfortunately the attendance 
was much smaller than usual, owing to a mis- 
understanding about a money offering for the 
Home at Doylestown. It was supposed by many 
that all who attended would be compelled to 
donate a day’s wages in lieu of an admission fee, 
whensuch a plan was never contemplated. What 
was asked was a voluntary contribution. 

Much interest is being manifested by our 
people at All Souls’ Church in the Missionary 
Thank offering—an offering to be made by the 
men of the church and presented at the triennial 
meeting of the General Convention of the church 
at Jamestown, Va., in October, 1907, in com- 
memoration of the 3ooth anniversary of the 
founding of the church in America. A committee 
consisting of the Pastor and Messrs. James S. 
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Reider, William H. Lipsett and Charles M. Pen- 
nell, is looking after this matter, and recently on 
invitation of the Central Committee they met at 
the Church House, i2th.and Walnut’ streets, on 
Thursday evening, March 29th, to listen to rous- 
ing addresses by prominent clergymen and lay- 


men. Master Joseph Lipsett interpreted the 
remarks, A fine luncheon was served after the 
meeting. 5 “ ee : 


Last Sunday two infants were baptized in All 
Souls’Church. They were Myrtle Lynch, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Lynch, of Chester, 
Pa., and Jennie Gramer Wilson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Wilson. In the evening 
Mrs. Bessie Chandler Culver was baptized in St. 
Pauls’ Church, Chester, Pa. 


Mrs. W. F. Durian left for Pittsburg to join 
her husband two weeks ago. Mr. Durian is now 
working in a printing office in Pittsburg and will, 
in all probability, not return to Philadelphia. 
Their two children, Walter Goreth and Royal 
Louis, who attend school at Mt. Airy, were 
recently confirmed at Grace Church by Bishop 
Mackay-Smith. 

Mrs. George S. Davis, of Rochester, N. Y., is 
visiting Mrs. Dantzer. Mr, Davis expects to 
atrive in time to take in the Easter service at All 
Souls’ Church and spend a week sight-seeing. 

D. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11, 1906. 


South Dakota. 


HIL. L. AXLING, formerly head teacher and 
Editor of the South Dakota Advocate and then 
editor of Dakota Field and Farm at the South Da- 
kota School, who was for some time in full charge 
of the business management of the Ranch at Seat- 
tle, Washington, is now its editor and owner and 
has purchased the Wes/ern Home journal for nine 
years published at Spokane, Wash., and consolid- 
ated it with the Ranch. 

John Griffiths, the engineer and overseer of 
South Dakota School, returned several weeks ago 
after a week’s sojourning in Missouri, and finally 
purchased a small fruit farm of 2000 trees of bear- 
ing apples, blackberries, pears and strawberries at 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 

Howard W. Simpson, elder son of the late Simp- 
son, returned to Sioux Falls recently after trans- 
acting business in Chicago, via Corning, Ia., and 
Omaha. While at Corning, he sold 200 acres of 
land and at Omaha he visited his brother Grant. 
He says Mr, Smith is still the manager of the Simp- 
son Ranch at Corning. His wife was formerly 
teacher and matron of the South Dakota School, 

Grant M. Simpson, the second son of Mr. James 
Simpson, has denomstrared beyond question dur- 
ing the past four years, that he possesses a decided 
talent for theatrical work. 

His first engagement was with North Bro’s 
Comedians. After several successful sesaons with 
this company, he became the manager of a com- 
pany of his own, with Frederic Clarke as leading 
man. At the end the seasons the company dis- 
banded and Grant joined the Woodward Theatre 
Co., and for some time has been permanently lo- 
cated in Omaha, at the Burwood Theatre. 

This company has been giving excellent enter- 
taimenents to crowded houses during the entire 
season and the clever, finished work of Grant 
Simpson has attracted much attention. 

The Deaf American commented especial.y upon 
the strong work he was doing in ‘‘ The Christian.’ 
He has frequently taken the star part during the 
illness of the leading man and has won much 
applause -for his presentation. 

His ambitions are high and many good wishes 
go with him in his efforts to attain a greater 
degree of success in his chosen profession, 

Nearly all the deaf people of LaCrosse, visited 
the ruins of the LaCrosse Engraving Company's 
building that was destroyed by a fierce fire, Feb- 
ruary 24th last, involving a lossof $20,000. The 
company carried a pretty full insurance. The 
fire is supposed to have started from an explosion 
of chemicals. The company has suffered a great 
loss in the destruction of their entire photographic 
apparatus. Frank E. Worswick, a graduate of 
the South Dakota school, and R. W. Williams, 


a gradudté of the Wisconsin ‘school; who’ are 
members of the company, said the firm had so 
many orders on hand that they immediately 
engaged temporary quarters to carry on thé 
business. They will rebuild their own plant: - 

Last February, Edward P. Olson went to 
Chicago with car-loads of cattle and hogs and 
disposed them at the Union Stock yards. Mr. 
Olson staid there but two days, visiting many 
important places and also calling on many of the 
deaf. He also inspected the packing plants of 
Swift & Co. and Libby, McNiell & Libby, and 
was shown how tin-cans were manufactured, etc., 
and was much interested. He ‘‘ elevated’ up to 
the top of the tower of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
building, twenty-five stories or 395 feet high, 
where he had a good view over the big, busy 
metropolis. He also dropped in at the office of 
the Fraternal Society of the Deaf and enjoyed a 
conversation with Francis P. Gibson, the SILENT 
WorKER'S Chicago correspondent. 

Miss Marion E. Finch, formerly of Gallaudet 
College, resigned the position as instructor of the 
intermediate grade after two years at the South 
Dakota school, and is now with the faculty of the 
Nebraska school. ' 

As a consequence of the appointment of editor 
Sullivan of the South Dakota Mail at Plankinton, 
as postmaster, Miss Clara B. Peck, capable of 
intellectual attainments, a graduate of the South 
Dakota school, after some years a printer in the 
Mail office, is promoted to the foremanship of the 
business. 

The executive committee of the South Dakota 
Association for the Advancement of the Deaf has 
decided on June gth to 12th inclusive as the date 
for holding our next convention, This conven- 
tion will be held in the city of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, as decided on at the last meeting of the 
association. Chas. H.- Loucks is president and 
Miss Marion E. Finch, secretary. 

Mrs. James Simpson returned to Sioux Falls, 
after two weeks’ visit to her nephew, Frank R. 
Wright and family, and brother, Milton Wright 
and family, at Rowena. 

H. H. Garrison arrived in Sioux Falls several 
weeks ago from Denver, Colorado., where he has 
been located since last summer and a year before 
in New Mexico. He is happy to get back to 
Sioux Falls and says that it will be a cold day 
when a contractor gets him as far away from 
home again as in New Mexico, He is employed 
doing the finish work in the newly-built Masonic 
Temple, Sioux Falls. 

The Simpson Ranch at Wessington Springs, 
S. D., has been rented to a party for three or five 
years. 

EDWARD P. OLson. 


AN ANSWER 
(To the Author of “A Riddle.’') 


My friend---I’ve not yet guessed your name, 
(My ‘‘ guessing cap’s’’ I fear to blame), 
You see Iam a farmer now, 

I dig, and rake, and scratch, and plow, 
With little time to guess your riddle--- 
(This is the hatching season’s middle). 

My hens are all set on Red eggs ; 

To tend them I’m run off my legs, 

So pray excuse me---tell me quick 

Your name---then you’r indeed ‘‘ a brick.” 


Iam an old maid staunch and true, 
No “‘hubby’s”’ shirts need I to blue, 
Nor for ‘‘the kids e’er bake or brew ; 
I come and go at my sweet will, 

Can let the meals or wash stand still 
Until I please to take a sup 

Often from out my maiden cup. 

I am not sad, I am not blue, 

I have dear friends---a book or two ! 


T love to read! Books are real friends ! 
Whose interest for me never ends ; 

I love the days as they drift b 

With sunlight hours or shaded. sky ; 

I love to dream o’er days long past 
And hope, when life shall end at last, ° 
My name may be in God's great Book 
Life as it came, in joy or woe, 

And tried to live the best she knew. 


Grrtrupr M. Downey. 
LANCASTER, May, 1906. 


A good turn never goes unrewarded—7he An- 
tiquary, 


J = : 
i « With Our Exchanges « 
\ CONDUCTED By R. B. Lr.oyp. 


According to the Advance,’ during cold weather, the 
Jllinois School burns as high as thirty-five tons of coal a 
day. Four boilers are heated. The average amount of 
coal consumed the year around is from eighteen to twenty 
tonsaday. The coal is hauled about two miles. 


When Hecker who says the sign-language is ‘‘doomed’’; 
when Rider of the Wewfor who has howled about its evil ; 
and when Walker of South Carolina who having been 
reared on it has turned traitor to it, are awakened by 
Gabriel. only then will the sign-language cease being of 
suse and a pleasure to the deaf.— Ark, Optic. 


The boys are beginning to find wild flowers in abun- 
dance, while from the little flower garden kept up by Mr. 
Lewis our night watchman come very choice hyacinths, 
marcissus, buttercups and violets in abundance. The 
magnificent wild ferns which are brought in every week 
to decorate the halls, dining-rooms and school rooms 
swould cost a small fortune in any Eastern city. Fronds 
of the sword fern variety four feet in length are easily 
obtainable, aud their decorative effect is indeed striking. 
—The Washingtonian. 


One moonlight night there was a commotion in one of 
the girls’ dormitotories at the Washington School for the 
Deaf. A lady teacher was called and she found something 
large and white beating on the window. With unusual 
courage, the teacher rushed to the window and began a 
battle with the stranger which ended in a complete victory 
for the fair champion who retained as spoils of the combat, 
a pillow case and some yards of white cord. A careful in- 
quiry next morning disclosed the fact that one of the boys 
in the dormitory above the one just mentioned had lost a 
pillow case during the night. 


It is a significant fact that of the great number of superin- 
ttendents and teachers who are thoroughly conversant in the 
sign-language, comparatively few are advocates of pure 
oralism, the great majority maintaining that signs have 
their use What higher testimonial could be given the 
sign-language than the article in the last Amna/s, entitled 
“Echoes of the Morganton Convention” by Miss Edith M. 
Fitzgerald? and where could one find a better authority 
upon the subject than in Miss Fitzgerald—a deaf lady, 
taught by the oral method, but having learned signs while 
attending college.— The Washingtonian. * 


The Indiana school is to move out into the country and 
a complete new plant is to be erected. This means that 
about twenty-five buildings must be constructed and, as 
they have aniple funds with which to do the work, we shall 
expect to see a model school plant. The cottage system 
hasbeen adopted. The Hooster recently contained pic- 
tures and a full description of the new buildings as they 
will appear when crected, from which it can be easily 
seen ‘that they are to be architecturally beautiful and 
harmonious as well as substantial and convenient.—Ay. 
Standard. 


Can we educate better by the oral method than by the 
- manual method ? 

A few years ago Dr. Gallaudet decided he would divide 
his freshman class and have those orally prepared for 
college continue their studies under that method and the 
manually prepared continue under the manual meth- 
od. What were the results? The oral division could not 
keep up with the manual division and their sophomore 
year found both divisions under the manual method. 

This fact is given us by one of the graduates of the 
college. This cuts across the trend of our inclination, 
‘but we are after facts and not theories. —Florida School 
fTerald. 


We used to wonder sometimes why our cousins across 
the border are generally so sweet and nice. We under- 
stand it now. It seems that the United States, among its 
many other superlatives, is the greatest candy-eating 
country in the world. The people of that country pro- 
duce, and chiefly consume, about 700,000,000 Ibs. of candy 
a year, which is about ten pounds for every man, woman 
and child. This is a greater amount than Britain, France 
and Germany together produce, and the consumption of 
confectionery is increasing rapidly, being now over six 
‘times as much as in 1880. If this rate of increase con- 
tinues the Americans will soon become just altogether too 
sweet for anything.--Canadian Mute. 


While the reproduction of ‘chapel talks and lectures 
may be ood language exercise, still we ought not to 
expect too much even from pupils in the higher classes, 
The teacher is always discouraged when his class can- 
not give a good synopsis of a lecture. When we come to 
think of it, how many well educated people could repro- 
duce a sermon so that the preacher would recognize it as 
his own? We know what a botch the average reporter 
makes of a‘speech that he tries to report. To give a good 
sy Mas ef a-sermon or‘a speech is a difficult thing to do 
and few people can do it well. For these reasons we do 
not believe in giving too tnuch importance to chapel 
Teproduction.—A rkansds Optic. 


Our Matron is in receipt of a letter asking her to 
Tecomriend some matrimonally inclined suitable deaf 
woman who might be willing to marry a certain deaf man 
in Washington, who has lost his hearing late:in life and 
‘wants to tharry a deaf woman, but knows of none in his 
"ea of the country. He is represented by his friend as 

ing 42 years*of age, a ‘‘man of no bad habits, in- 
dustrious and saving ; has a nice home, some money saved 
“up, a a trade, ing a fine iter and carbitet- 
tmaker,)’? and is of Danish birth. i matron will be 

lad to hear from ang volunteers in this missionary cause. 
far all Oregon deaf Misses seem to be previously 

‘ -d or otherwise too well satisfied to volunteer on 
Such a mission.— The Washingiontan. 


‘Contrary to the policy of the school, 
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A deaf and dumb petson whv is fairly expert at finger 
language can speak almost forty-three words a minute. 
In the same space of time a person in possession of speech 
will probably speak 150 words.’’—Maryland Educational 
Journal, Feb. 15 1906. Just to satisfy our curiosity we 
have taken from our class a pupil, a girl of 13 years, who 
was born deaf, and is by no means mentally brilliant, and 


had her memorize the Lord’s Prayer and then spell it to 


us. The copy given her contained 67 words, or 271 let- 
ters. She spelled it from start to finish, observing every 
pause, without the omission of a’ single letter, in exactly 
31 seconds. Next a boy of the same age was called upon 
oY he accomplished it in 47 seconds.---Marviand Bul- 
etin. 


One of our Eastern exchanges thinks that it would be 
advisable to teach latin in our schools for the deaf, saying 
“whatever ts good for their hearing brothers and sisters is 

ood for them.” We believe it would be folly to put latin 
in the course of study at any school for the deaf. There 
are so many things to teach the deaf, in their limited 
school time, which are sensible and useful that it would be 
absurd to waste time on a déad language of no-practical 
benefit. . The study of latin may be all right for one who 
expects to follow a professional career, but how’ many of 
our deaf pupils become lawyers ,physicians, authors, 
or teachers? A very small per cent. Let us pay close 
attention to the three R’s and teach them thoroughly, then 
take up such higher branches as are -useful---///inozs 
Advance. : 


The Michigan 
“Should Signs be Suppressed or Abolished.’’ 
forth in strong light some of the advantages derived from 


the free use of sigus by deaf children in childhood ; and : 


claims that ‘‘the free and unrestrained acquirement and 
use of language is necessary toa complete and happy child- 


hood, and is essential as well tothe normal developement of | 


the faculties during these early years” *‘ and that the nat- 
ural language or mother tongue of the deaf child is not En- 
glish as she is writ, or visible speech, but the lat.guage of 
signs.’’ The article closes with the appeal, “But whatever 
you do, don't attempt to blight the precious years of child- 
hood by brutal suppression of the only means of free expres- 
sion of ideas for benefits not worth a fraction of the price.’’-— 
Maryland Bulletin. 


We have read, with interest, of the many surprising things 
that some blind persons have been able to do—now we add 
an humble mite from our own treasury. One of the blind 
teachers in our school for the blind is somewhat of a cattle 
fancier and, in his time, has run a small dairy. It was his 
practice to pick out fine milch cows—and there is no better 
judge of a cow than he —which yet could be got forasmall 
sum on account of viciousness. He always managed to sub- 
due them and generally made them as fond of him asa dog 
is of his master. Hé is a fearless’ horseman, cheerfully 
riding anything that goes on four legs and defying ail 
sorts of antics, as bucking and rearing. His example as 
wellas his preceptis valuable to his pupils in teaching them 
self-reliance and in inculcating phyiscal as intellectual 
activity.—A/a. Messenger. 


From his report to the Berkeley press after his return 
from his Eastern trip it appears that Dr. Wilkinson gave 
most attention to the schools that use methods differing 
from those of his own, notably Mount Airy and the Roches- 
ter School. He spent a week at the former place, and, we 
can not doubt, delved deep beneath the surface. He made 
what was evidently to him, as it is to us, one interesting 
discovery. That is, that they really allow and encourage 
the free use of signs outside of school. We are pretty sure 
that it was not always thus, but rejoice to note their liberal 
tendency now. Good for Mount Airy! In regard to Dr. 
Westervelt’s pure manual spelling ‘system, Dr. Wiikinson 
admits very creditable results, which he attributes to faith- 
ful, sympathetic. and competent teaching ; but he is clearly 
in no degree a convert to the method.—Wichigan Mirror. 


A recent issue of the paper published at the Malone 
School contains an article advocating the teaching of 
Latin to the deaf in order to improve their English and to 
afford a ‘legitimate’? pleasure. Some years ago the 
Arkansas School advised the teaching of French to the 
deaf in order to make their English better. We have 
always felt a certain amount of pride in the large amount 
of good horse sense that has been displayed as a whole in 
the teaching of the deaf. Fads have had very little place 
or encouragement. Hence advocating or even suggesting 
the introduction of Latin and French in elementary 
schools for the deaf strikes us as about the greatest piece 
of rot we have seen. 

To our way of thinking the teaching of speech to many 
of the deaf is about all the fad they can stand for. Ago- 
nize on the harm done the deaf by signs if it affords any 
pleasure; it don’t hurt the deaf any; but for goodness 
sake do not burden the class-rooms in our preparatory 
schools with Latin and French.— North Dakoia Banner. 


In the commenting on the work of the Pennsylvania 
Institution Dr. Wilkinson said in substance that the pupils 
make signs out of school. The editor of the Mirror must 
have read these remarks hastily ,for we failed to find in 
them the assertion that the Institution encourages the use 
of signs. Dr. Wilkinson’s comments, however, gave an 
erroneotis int on of the attitude of the Institution ‘to- 
ward signs. The Pennsylvania Institution stands for edu- 
cation through speech and English, Speech is the means 
of conimunication between teachers and pupils as much 
out of school as inthe class-room. With the manual pupils, 
of course, an exception ‘is made, and spelling is used. 

igns are made b 
ptpils, as has been announced in Zhe Mi, Airy World. 
he existence of signs is not due to encouragement or 
indifference, but to conditions. that have not yet been 
overcome. There is no doubt, however, but that from 
year to year fewer signs will be made, and that the ideals 
x Pra gucectomrees will be more nearly attained.— Mi. Airy 
‘orld, 


Mirror has a valuable article on, 
It sets: 
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We have been favored with a copy of the Report of the 
National Institution for the Deaf-Mutes, located at Buenos 
Ayres. The report-is* printed in Spainish, the work be- 
ing executed at the national penitentiary. Being on the 
other side of the equator their school term begins in March 
and ends in November,- - the summer vacation with them 
has just come to a‘close. . The oral method is used, and 
the course covers seven yea1s. ‘They appear to accomplish 
a great deal in that time however for among the studies of 
the final year we note a very thorough course in political 
and commercial geography; elementary science ; physi- 
ology : civil government ; history of the Spainish conquest 
and the wars for independence, [think of keeping up with 
the revolutions of a South American republic :] and in 
arithmetic they complete common and decimal fractions, 
and the metric system. As in all Latin countries, where 
tese schools are under the domination of the church, a- 
great deal of religious instruction is given. The Superin- 
tendent of the school is Bartolome Avrolo, who reports to 
the Minister of Public Instrution.---Ken/ucky Standard. 


Dr. Dougherty has been in receipt of several letters 
from our genial friend Oscar H. Regensburg, now in Los 
Angels. His letters have been full of complaints about 
living in sunny California, and he says the only place on 
earth for him is Chicago. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he can enjoy all the pleasures and the climate char- 
acteristic of this famous winter resort, still his Jove for 
Chicago, the city. in which he was born and has always 
lived, where he holds a lucrative position with the 
Eisendrath Glove company, where most of his realatives 
teside and where he is a leader among his deaf brethren, 
by whom he is highly esteemed, has worked havoc with 
his mind, and the idleness, which has raised his 
avoirdupois to 250 pounds, makes him more determined to 
come back. His estimable wife is on the opposite side 
of the fence. She loves Los Angels and its climate and 
consequently thinks it to his benefit to remain in Cali- 
fornia. His position with the glove company holds good 
for one year and we hope Mrs. Regensburg will eventually 
give in and bring Oscar back to the place where he right- 
fully belongs and where he can fare better.— Ohio Chront- 
cle, - 

Notwithstanding the fact that the editor of the Nor/hi 
Dakota Banner is deaf and ought to know something 
about the question, we must take issue with him when he 
says that ‘the blind are a cheerful people as a rule, whilst 
a large percentage of the deaf are not.”” The writer spent 
several years in a dual school and was closely associated 
with both classes. The longer we observed them the 
stronger grew our conviction that the deaf children were 
far more happy and cheerful than the blind. The blind 
hate pity more than the deaf and are far more sensitive 
but still they complain more of their affliction and many 
of them have moods of depression which we think is rare 
among the deaf. Especially is this so when the blind 
approach the end of their school life-and begin to realize 
how hard it will be for them when they go out to battle 
with the cold world. It is a blue outlook, indeed, tothem 
the fact that there are so few opportunities open to them 
to make themselves self-supporting andindependent. The 
majority of the deaf can look forward to the independence 
and consequent happiness that few of the blind can. The 
deaf are engaged in almost every line of work and it is 
rare indeed to find them dependent upon their friends or 
charity. With the blind, however, their field of labor is 
limited and it is only by almost superhuman effort and 
extraordinary ability that any of them can ever become 
self-supporting. 

Visitors to this school after a visit to the Blind School 
often remark that the deaf children are so much more 
cheerful than the blind. We have heard many people 
make this statement and the editor of the Banner is one 
of the very few we have known to hold the contrary opinon. 
It is a rather broad assertion for Brother Runde to make 
that “‘a large percentage of the deaf are not cheerful” and 
he is laying himself open to conviction for “‘heresy”’ by his 
deaf brethren.— Arkansas Optic. 


These are busy times for Mr. B. R. Cox, head farmer, and 
his assistants, who are now cleaning up the ground on the 
farm and in the garden preparatory for spring planting. 
We already have growing lettuce and'radishes in hot beds 
and expect to have these delicacies on the table in about 
two weeks. Mr. Cox has planned to put in three acres of 
garden this Spring. He will plant every vegetable that is 
taised in this climate, such as asparagus, rhubarb, horse 
radish, radishes, lettuce, peas, beans, sweet corn, onions, 
spinach, beets, watermelons, muskmelons, cucumbers, 
pumpkins. celery, cabbage, cauliflower, sage, tomatoes, 
turnips, parsnips, carrots, salsify, parsely, potatoes, and 
peppers. : : 

Mr. Cox has had good success with the garden in past 
years. Last year he raised some of the finest celery ever 
seen in these parts; forty pounds .of dry sage was also 
raised off of a row 120 feet long ; onions are planted from 
both seed and séts and last year’s was immense ; 
seventy gallons of rhubarb were caauen besides a large 
amount that was used in-season, 

The place is well stocked with ng fruit trees of all 
kinds and in a few years we will have quite a fruit 
farm. These young tress need careful attention in regard 
to one og ere , etc, and this requires a deal of 
time and a thorough understanding of what is necessary 
to get the best results. 

Perhaps the og socal fruit, in the estimation of the 
pupils, is the strawberry and we raise them here in vase 
quantities. The patch covers an acre of ground and the 
prospect this year looks good for a bountiful supply. 

They -usualky-come on in May and the pupils get the full 
benefit of the crop before saving fer vacation. The ber- 
ries are ‘served lavishly and still there are plenty the 


spare. 

Then there are blackberries, raspberries---both red and 
black, gooseberries, huckleberriés, curratts, and grapes, 
usually in good quantities.---/72. Advance. 


When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out of the land of bondage came, ~ 

Her father’s God before her moved 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
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Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


HIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
-..-OTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 
OF MOUNTS......-. 
AND MOUNTING PAPERS 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 


12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
(@ Circulars Free on Application &) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
383) Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


sistent theta ‘gra cai 
— Le 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
F. F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.”’ 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the *‘ Proctor Plan.’’ 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That's more of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive »erformances are not tolerated in any 
house, Still a part of the ** Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the * Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields. offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
"5 the comfort of the public. 

here are several houses in the °roctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
iss oadWay and 28ti street, N. Y, Clty, 
is devoted to the continuous performance poli You are 
never too early bor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 


PROCTOR'S 23d STREET TH EATRE, 
West 23d street, N. Y. City, 
offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.M. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
clalties of value as well as the established favorites, 


PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
drama. 


PROCTOR’S 12th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark, N.J., 


offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
28rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 


PROCTOR’S THEATRE Albany, N. ¥. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville isseen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATKE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KEITH’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


RP@P-The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


Pertorm- 


f@-There’s no being “too late” or too early at Keith’s, 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


j= A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


fa The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION”? in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


#-B-The word “Keith” is a synonym for ‘‘excellence,”’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


f@ While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “‘stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


Always 
All Star 
Vaudeville 


LHAMBRA 
7th Av & 126 St. 
Daily Mats. 25¢ 


Broadway & 62 St. 
Daily Mats, 25¢ 


New York HIPPODROME 
Mangement THOMPSON & DUNDY 
MARVEL OF THE WORLD 


“A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MARS.” 


With Imperial Variety Circus 


and “THE RAIDERS.”” 


DAILY MATINEES. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 


Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3. 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, I11. 


Do Tt Now. 


The Gaylor 


Photographic Stock 
House 


6 East 8th’ Street 
New York City 


Principal Headquarters for - 
AMATEUR SUPPLIES 
KODAKS # FILMS 


Papers and Mounts 


Send for our Prices 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


charges 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DesiGns 
CopyricHTs &c. 
fon pes 


tions neogr 


dest 
special notice, without 


Scientific A 


A handsomely ilfustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months; $1. id by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2e:0-e, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 


UNUSED PIGTURE POST GARD 
EXCHANGE 
Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city’ views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, Fiench and 
foreign Caricatures. of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 


countries. 


conics. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


CE SSTSTOST EET EET STEEN TTS E OTE S ES IESY | WA AA AA AAA AAT 


COCCC TCO COTO OS CSTE CCCC SESE 6 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal 


which we deal with our patrons 


manner with 


—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& Ce... 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


hardware Grates 


eaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 


v 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles ae 

Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co.,, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


oc In a Burry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Outfitters to Men and Boy 


| The Model School 
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GUNSON 


117 AND 119 EAST STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, WN’ J. 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children’s Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 


$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 


Overcoats at $4 to $12. 
Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Wauists, and Shirts, too. Men’s and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stcin Black, H. 8. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings, 


HATS and SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Svit Cases 


THE NEW JERSEYwouwyy 


State 


Normal and Model 


Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


- Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. } 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE — S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BENJ. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O°CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


Officers ef The Board. 


SILAS R. MORSE 


FRANCIS SCOTT 


JAMES L. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


ADMNE  T,; PER VE eS sodaciewn scot eaine meen ee saksiess President 
niet A; SRR 6. occa san sistcs soonys seus Vice-President 
CHARLES J; BAXTER 6000s iecaivweaiess ee Secretary 
J. WILLARD MORGAN...... Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health-and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded, ‘The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the major 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. ‘These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


“TRENTON, N. J. 


Superintendent. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......... .....Superintendent 
THOMAS’ F.. HEARNEN.. 2.00... .ccecees seeenas Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS......... 0... 4+: Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP............+. .Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Asstiant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............. Supervisor of Girls | 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician 
CTLARSG:S, (DENDALA. « siiecc cach nes ase cpaweseen Nurse 
ROEPII Se AA os ops av akins tawieicon sw ieccne on Secretary 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL 


| MISS ELIZABETH HALL 


MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELADIE A. HENDERSHOT 
MISS MARIE LL. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... | Kindergarten 

{ and Drawing 

CRORGE S.!PORTHR i. ose Bo Pio cake Printing 

J. Le JORINGON, wos ss resis cous ee eeraaaes Wood-working 

WAL TER WTA Nios vejp oe tisnis ope haiee es Shoemaking 

MISS -BERTHA BU Bee oi scies saw Foied ncaa gey Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 

< ; ro Millinery and 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... { eabrokone 

H. UBON: MIRE st ae Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


i'DO YOU 


Nobody at St. 


$1.25, 
ALEX. L. PACH 


Louis 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, #2 & & 


should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 


Banquet Group, 
French Government Building Group 
$2 Each 


Illinois 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


935 Broadway, New York 


KNOW FOR 


HOTTEL Commercial and § ociety 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


Stationery 


TRENTON, N. J GO TO 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
e@dors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
4 80 many good things about them. Come and 


KAUFMAN’S 


123 & 125 So. B d m 
35 Lafayette aaa - 


New Jersey History 
asd Genealogy + speciatty 


TRAVER'S 
108 S. BROAD ST. 


BOOK STORE, 


Group 


School and Office Supplies 


TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


Trenton, N. J. 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


j. M. ATWOOD, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N- J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
| 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


iGo — 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


%29 North Broad 8St., 
/and see the largest line of Furniture amé 
Carpet in this city, k 


